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RELATIONSHIP. 

Iris a poetical idea of old standing, that there is some- 
thing in blood-relationship which is quite irrepressible, 
and never fails to make itself known through the thickest 
disguises. Thus, a child lost in infancy, coming into the 


mn wsthetie of its parents at a future period, is supposed 
ning evol: Mama@ways to excite in their bosoms such feelings as are 
— that ME gure, sooner or later, to lead to a recognition. There is 
vr or of ah qgmmre of sentimental beauty than of truth in the notion, 
Can then mand we have, in reality, no well authenticated case of 
ment which fimmchildren being affiliated in this manner, unless where 
plea of Pe Mi there was a likeness, or some other circumstance, to give 
yen rise toa suspicion. The fact is, that parents and chil- 


of art ant mate, brothers and sisters, who have never scen each 
utly neces fammother, may be brought together, and continue to meet 
nt of view, Mfr years, and never dream of the relationship which 
nts, it map 
may inflict 


@ists between them. They are to each other merely 


stic econo. guaman beings, members of the great democracy, bear- 
a hata mo natural ensigns of any kind to awaken those 
ble appear Mi yearnings of which poetical writers speak. It will, 
it action to 


indeed, sometimes happen that a trace of family re- 


aged wmblance awakens a supposition of the relationship, 
ry to stima. gamamt that this occasionally leads to a clearing up of 
established gmthe case; but of mysterious recognitions, through the 


force of some unseen principle, such as is usually 
alled the voice of nature, there is assuredly no satis- 
factory evidence. 

There is likewise a prevalent belief that relations, 
filly cognisant of each other, are endowed by nature 
with a mysterious mutual affection which nothing can 
ever altogether extinguish. Thus a parent expects to 
benecessarily, or by the mere force of nature, beloved 
by his children, however he may treat them. Thus 
brothers and sisters, uncles and nephews, aunts and 
ieces, all expect to find themselves held reciprocally in 

tat regard, simply because of those relations ; although 
it may be that they have never before been in each 
ther’s company, or had any other opportunity of form- 
g the slightest attachment. This belief is not so en- 


: ly unfounded as the preceding. Nature has given 
: fo the mother an instinctive love of her offspring, though 
de, his appears in very different degrees in different indi- 
iduals, and only has force during the tender age of the 
children. There is also a certain feeling entertained at 
impair. l periods of life amongst blood-relations, a certain in- 
————= [eres in each other, independent of habits of intimacy, 
ing apparently a modification of the amour propre, as 
WING. we held these persons as somchow part of ourselves. 
‘inburgh (abo [ee beyond these feelings, which may be admitted to 
ion, by W. 8. fe implanted by nature in our mental constitution, there 
CHAMBERS, nothing in consanguinity calculated to pro- 
aaa suce attachment. ‘There, as in other relations of life, 
from the pub- dship depends simply upon those conditions which 
ournal is now 


Usually productive of it—as old association, congeni- 


ality of dispositions, community of likings and dislik- 
ings, and the interchange of civilities and benefits. 

I do not think it necessary to attempt to support 
this proposition by many arguments ; for it seems to me 
that a little reflection will show to all rational persous 
that no other conclusion can be come to. The opposite 
notion seems to be merely one of those dreams of early 
mankind, which have been handed down from one 
generation to another, escaping challenge purely from 
their reaching us at a time of life when all that is 
offered to the mind is accepted. And I would say that 
this is peculiarly one of those nurse-implanted notions 
which are of all others the most apt to take deep root in 
our minds, and afterwards to defy the efforts of reason 
to supplant them. Perhaps it would be found in nine 
out of ten of all the best intellects of the country, that 
they believe, without inquiry, or any just foundation for 
their belief, that there is a kind of witchcraft in blood- 
relationship, making mutual love of parent and child, of 
brother and brother, independent of all worldly condi- 
tions. ‘The idea has in it some poetical beauty and in- 
terest ; but it is nevertheless a great error, and, like all |; 
errors, liable to produce evil. 

It seems to me that a large part of the occasional 
unhappiness attending relationship may be traced to 
this cause. Relations depend upon the efficacy of the 
supposed instinct for procuring and retaining mutual 
affection, and, secure in this reliance, see no occasion to 
cultivate friendship or attachment by the ordinary and 
only legitimate methods. Often parents will treat their 
children with coldness or even harshness, conceiving 
that nevertheless the children will or ought to regard 
them with reverence and affection. Brothers and sisters, 
in like manner, trusting to an abstraction which has no 
existence but in the mind, often act with levity or un- 
kindliness towards each other, expecting nevertheless 
that the offended individual will overlook it by virtue 
of the instinctive regard arising from relationship. And 
generally, it may be observed that a reliance upon 
this supposed instinct induces, in domestic circles, a 
much less careful conduct amongst the various mem- 
bers, with regard to each other’s feelings and interests, 
than is to be seen amongst associates who are not akin. 
The parent thinks he may indulge safely in a litile 
tyranny over his little ones—‘ are they not my children, 
and should they not therefore love me?’ He may be 
unreasonable as much as he chooses with one who ought 
to be ever attached ; he may insult and mortify the most 
sensitive of natures, and yet expect to see the wounded 
being crouch, spaniel-like, at his feet, the more loving 
that he has been aggrieved; he may show a general 
conduct in life which no one can respect; yet he will 
expect that his children are to be unaffected in their 


attachment by all such circumstances, Or, at the very 
iy the parent may take mo pains to cultivate the 
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affections of the children. Fulfilling only the most 
obvious duties, he may never address his young ones 
with a kindly word or caress, but always act towards 
them with the appearance, if not the reality, of indiffe- 
rence. And yet this man will expect to be as much 
beloved by his offspring through the whole extent of 
their joint lives, as if he had been continually pouring 
benedictions and acts of kindness upon them. Here 
is surely an error of great magnitude, which it is most 
desirable to see corrected. There are, too, fathers, 
and even mothers, who, though fond of their chil- 
dren, and sufficiently anxious to advance their hap- 
piness, have, from awkwardness or some other habits 
of the mind, no power of showing their feelings. Per- 
haps they, on the contrary, take refuge from the 
difficulty they are under, in a hard external manner, 
bearing an appearance of indifference, if not of un- 
kindliness. Here, likewise, the full stream of affection 
is ex to flow from the children: but can it do so? 
Can the children of such parents love them as much as 
if they had been in the habit, from the dawn of intel- 
ligence, of experiencing every mark of parental affec- 
tion? It is evidently impossible. I have heard of a 
mother of excellent general character who had always 
borne to her numerous children an appearance of com- 

tive coldness. She confessed to them on her death- 

to their great surprise, that in reality she had 
always felt in the warmest manner towards them all, 
but was utterly incapable of expressing her real senti- 
ments. This was surely most unfortunate ; for it cannot 
be doubted that the children of this mother would have 
displayed a much warmer degree of regard towards her 
through life, if they had not been all along under an 
impression that she was indifferent to them. How 
much, then, of possible happiness was forfeited in this 
family in consequence of a bad manner, probably in- 
duced at first by a false notion regarding the natural 
affections. 

It is strange that, while meliorations are sought in 
all departments of social polity, no one*ever thinks of 
the tremendous oppressions and grievances which prevail 
in domestic circles. The mercilessness of the most bar- 
barous ages flourishes to this day in many a household 
bearing every external mark of gue * Persons of 
all imaginable respectability in their ordinary conduct, 
take leave to act with Draconic tyranny and cruelty 
towards the helpless beings committed by nature to 
their charge, and whose very inability to resist or escape 
ought to be a strong pleading in their behalf. To every 
caprice that the human mind is capable of, to every 
possible peculiarity of heartlessness, jealousy, malignity, 
children are exposed at the hands of their parents, and 
a no one can presume to interfere. A parent can take 

ve to visit a child with every kind of persecution in 
word and act, and yet the sufferer has not even the poor 
consolation of public sympathy if he attempts to pel 
against the injury. And all this is mainly on account 
of a notion, that there is a mystic tie between parent 
and child, which at once renders their relation inde- 
pendent of all the page principles of human na- 
ture, and raises it above scope of all human law 
When we consult nature wae we hear nothing of 
such a tie. Ask any child who is well-treated by 
its parents why it loves them, and invariably you 
have for answer, ‘because they are kind to me,’ or 
something to the same effect. And when investigation 
is made into the feelings of an ill-used child towards 


its parents, the result as invariably is, that these are 
found to be objects of dread and dislike in consequence 
of their conduct. 


before them in a kindly and beneficent character, andty 
have always spoken and acted with a deference to theip 
feelings. Not that there may not be much good-humourej 
latitude of discourse amongst the members of a family, 
but certainly all hard and biting speeches should be y 
carefully avoided here as in miscellaneous society. Le 
these conditions be observed, and amity and mutm 
helpfulness, love and peace, will undoubtedly be realised; 
but let an opposite course be followed, and the result, 
will as unquestionably be opposite. The parent vil 
be unhonoured by his children, and he will deserve to be 
so. And brothers and sisters, who might have promote 
each other’s happiness to an almost indefinite extent, 
will find themselves a source of continual mutual heart. 
burning and vexation. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CHINESE 
THIRD ARTICLE—THE DRAMA AND FICTION, 


Tue Chinese are excessively fond of theatrical represen. 
tation, consequently the drama is one of the most ex. 
tensively-supplied departments of their literature. Their 
mode of performing plays accords with that of the 
British stage when in its infancy. There are no scenes; 
but the dresses of the best companies are splendid, and 
costly in the extreme. The women’s parts, moreover, 
are performed by young men and boys. Their theatres 
are seldom stationary; and the actors wander from town 
to town, where they exhibit their performances for hire, 
On festivals, the government contributes to their m 
ward, as our own corporations did to that of English 
strolling companies in the olden time; but the usul 
plan is, for the inhabitants of the town they may visit 
to subscribe a purse and engage them. A temporary 
theatre is erected, and the whole neighbourhood lib. 
rally allowed to attend. When the actors have conclude 
their performances, they move off to another quarter, 
and the same thing is repeated. It is customary ® 
employ actors at private entertainments, which are neve 
considered complete without a theatrical exhibition 
Upon such occasions a list of plays is handed to th 
most distinguished guest, who selects whichever mat 
accords with his fancy. The principal inns and all lang 
private establishments have a room expressly for this 
purpose. 

Not only witnessing, but reading plays, would appear 
to be a favourite pastime of the Chinese, if we may judg 
from the vast number of such productions already ex 
tant, and constantly added to. They do not divide 
these productions into tragedies and comedies; but a 
equally broad distinction exists, their plays being d 
two kinds: historical dramas, which, like those of th 
Greeks, represent the actions of some ancient hero; ani 
domestic dramas, taken from ordinary and familiar life 
They have no divisions into acts and scenes. The dit 
logue is in ordinary prose, but interspersed with snatchel 
of song or vaudevilles, which the principal performe 
chants forth in unison with music. The name of the 
tune is inserted at the head of each passage which ist 


.| be sung, exactly as it is in the lighter pieces of the 


French school. Of ‘ The Sorrows of Han,’ one of theit 
best historical plays, Mr Davis remarks, in the prefact 
to his translation, that it is in‘remarkable accordand 
with our own canons of criticism, The unity of actiot 
is complete, and the unities of time and place much le 
violated than they frequently are on the English stage 
The grandeur | gravity of the subject, the rank 
dignity of the personages, the tragical catastrophe, ani 
the strict award of poetical justice, might satisfy 
most rigid admirer of Grecian rules; and, the translate 
might have added, every admirer also of the stock 
pertory of English tragedy; for in this Chinese pl 
there is, in common with ninety-nine pathetic dram 
out of a hundred, a hero-lover, an injured heroine, 
rival, and a villain; but the working out of the plot, 
hibiting as it does some curious points of C 


and to preserve the affections of children, or of brothers 


ners, imparts the charm of novelty to the Eure 
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T, and to reader. A short account of, and a few quotations from, | he dimmed the purity of the gem, bright as the waves 
to their ‘The Sorrows of Han’ (Han Koong Tsew), will afford | in autumn? (To the attendant.) Transmit our pleasure 
umoured HI favourable notion of the Chinese drama. It is one of | to the officer of the guard to behead Maou-yen-show, 
a family; HM the classics, being selected from ‘The Hundred Plays | and report to us his execution.’ 


of Yuen.’ 


ty. Let Emperor Yuente, of the Han dynasty, was one 
1 mutual Vo many Chinese monarchs who preferred luxury 
‘realised; HMM and courtly pleasures to war; and at the beginning of 
ie results HM the play, he declares that his peaceful propensities have 
rent Ar. been much indulged, for 
erve 
soem ‘Long have the frontiers been bound in tranquillity by the tics of 
be extent, been undisturbed anxiety.’ 
ual heart. And our pillow has by grief or y- 
The fact is, a truce has just been concluded with 
the restless Tartars on the Mongol frontier. In this 
agreeable state of things he commissions his favourite 
INESE minister, Maou-yen-show, to seek throughout his realm 
for all the most beautiful of womankind between the 
_ of fifteen and twenty, and to send him portraits 
represen- fm of each, that from them he may select a princess. The 
most ex. minister—who is the villain of the play—starts on his 
are. Their MN mission, which he makes extremely profitable to him- 
at of the MN self, by taking bribes from the parents of several girls, to 
no scenes; aN wink at a little flattery in the likenesses. At length he 
endid, and meets with a maiden whose beauty requires no flattery 
moreover, fm from the painter’s art. In a soliloquy, the wicked man- 
ir theatres #N darin thus describes her attractions and his own base 
from town fN designs:—‘The brightness of her charms was piercing 
es for hi, MN asan arrow! She was perfectly beautiful, and doubt- 
) their re MMM less unparalleled in the whole empire. But unfortu- 
of English #% nately her father is a cultivator of land, not 
_ the usual fj of much wealth. When I insisted on a hundred ounces 
may visit MN of gold, to secure her being the chief object of the impe- 
temporary §M rial choice, they first pleaded their poverty, and then, re- 
rhood libe SM lying on her extraordinary beauty, rejected my offers 
> concludel HM altogether. I therefore left them. (Considers awhile.) 
er quarter, Mi But no! I have a better plan. (He knits his brows, and 
stomary tN matures his scheme.*) I will disfigure her portrait in such 
uh ave never fm manner that, when it reaches the emperor, it shall 
exhibition HM secure her being doomed to neglected seclusion.’ In 
\ded to the# this object he succeeds; the girl is ordered to repair 
hever most tothe palace, in spite of her supposed ugliness, and once 
nd all lange §M within its walls, she could never, by the law of the coun- 
sly for this try, return home. In this imprisonment she afterwards 


appears with a lute, and ‘ sorrowing in the stillness of 
midnight : let me,’ she continues, ‘ practise one of my 
songs to dispel my griefs.’ While singing, the emperor 
happens to pass near her with a single attendant, to 


appear 
2 may judge 
already e 
not divide 
lies; but a 


ys being dM worthy of preference. Hearing the music, he inquires, 
those of thei ‘Is not that some lady’s lute? 

1t hero; a Attend. It is; I hasten to advise her of your majesty’s 
familiar life 

s. The die No; hold! Keeper of the yellow gate, discover 
rith snatchefm to what part of our palace that lady pertains, and bid 
name 


» which ist Attend, (Approaches in the direction of the sound, and 
vieces of the speaks). What lady plays there? The emperor comes; 
-one of theitapproach to meet him. (Lady advances.) 


inglish stag 
the rank 
astrophe, a 
it satisfy 
the tran 
the stock 
Chinese pt 
hetic drat 
ed heroine, 
Sado are distinctly marked in Chinese 


‘Emp. Keeper of the yellow apes bring us that picture, 
hat we may view it. (Sees the picture.) Ah! how has 


The traitor, however, manages 


to escape this 
summary sentence, and the plot thickens. He flies to 


the Tartar camp, then assembled at the frontier, and ex- 


cites the khan or chief to invade his late master’s terri- 


tories. To afford a pretext, he shows the Tartar prince 


a true portrait of the heroine, and des him to de- 
mand the lady of the emperor. No sooner said than 
done: an envoy is despatched by the khan, who adds, 
‘Should he refuse, I will presently invade the south; 
his hills and rivers shall be exposed to ravage. Our 


warriors will commence by hunting, as they proceed on 
their way; and thus, gradually entering the frontiers, I 
shall be ready to act as may best suit the occasion.’ 


The arrival of the envoy finds Yuente 


y en- 


amoured of the heroine, while she returns the passion 
with equal warmth. The Tartar’s demand fills him 
with distress. He calls on his officers to rid him of the 
invaders; but the ministry bewail the weakness of the 
empire, and call on his majesty to consult its peace by 
complying with the khan’s demand. Anything rather 
than war; and the emperor consents. Both lovers are 
in despair; and the following parting scene takes place. 
The actors in it, besides the hero and heroine, are the 
Tartar envoy, and the Chinese president of the board 


of censors. 
‘ Envoy. Lady, let us urge you to proceed 


way ; the sky darkens, and night is coming on. 
Prin. Alas! when shall I again behold your majesty? 


on your 


I will take off my robes of distinction, and leave them 
behind me. To-day in the palace of Han; to-morrow I 
shall be espoused to a stranger. I will cease to wear 
these splendid vestments; they shall no longer adorn 


my beauty in the eyes of men! 


Envoy. Again let us urge you, princess, to depart ; we 


have delayed but too long already ! 


Emp. ’Tis done! Princess, when you are gone, 


let your 


thoughts forbear to dwell with sorrow and resentment 


of the line of Han? 
grief upon this subject !’ 


upon us. (They part.) And am I the great monarch 
Presid. Let your majesty cease to dwell with such 
The lady is led off, and his majesty vents his dis- 


appointment in invectives against the cowardice of his 


army. 
‘ Emp. She is gone! In vain have we maintained those 
armed heroes on the frontiers. Mention but swords and 


blance of men! 


to depart! 


spears, and they tremble at-their hearts like a young 
deer. The princess has this day performed what be- 
longed to themselves; and yet they affect the sem- 


Presid. Your majesty is intreated to return to the 
mares dwell not so bitterly, sir, on her memory ; allow 
er 


Emp. Did I not think of her, Thad a heart of iron— 


a heart of iron! The tears of my grief stream in a thou- 
sand channels. This evening shall her likeness be sus- 


chamber.’ 


side commences our Tartar dominion. 


of * * and ‘ the words 
he Eure enter’ they use shang, ‘ ascend, 


wine, and pour a libation towards the south ; 


Princess. (To the khan.) Great king, I take a of 


pended in the palace, where I will sacrifice to it; and 
tapers, with their silvery light, shall illuminate her 

Meanwhile the heroine reaches the Tartar camp. 
Her charms make a deep impression on the khan, but 


the damsel is inconsolable for the loss of her emperor. 
The Tartar army marches off with the lovely prize 


Dragon, the 
This southern shore is the emperor’s; on the northern 


= 
Lid De ag 
desperatel 
| 
| 
whom he complains, that among all the beauties selected pe 
to grace his palace, he has not yet discovered an object 
| P 
| hi 
n the prefact mp. Keeper of the yellow gate, see that the light 
e accordant burns brightly within your gauze lamp, and hold it 
ity of nearer to us. 
ce much les Lady. ( Approaching.) Had your handmaid but known 
ay; 
towards their own territories, and the catastrophe ap- 
From | proaches. When they reach the boundary of the Chi- 
: nese empire (at a spot marked as minutely in the play 
ation, | as if it were a book of topography), the princess ex- 
yered. | claims, ‘ What place is this? 
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farewell to the emperor. (Pours the libation.) Emperor 
of Han, this life is finished; I await thee in the next! 
(Throws herself into the river.y 

The damsel is drowned, and the khan deeply dis- 
tressed. He decrees that her sepulchre shall be placed 
on the river’s bank, and called ‘The Verdant Tomb ; 
aud, as a sort of expiation, makes up his quarrel with 
the Chinese emperor, to whom he delivers over the 
traitorous mandarin. The scene returns to the Imperial 
palace, and the play ends thus :— 

* Presid. This day, after the close of the morning coun- 
cil, a foreign envoy appeared, bringing with him the 
fettered traitor Maou-yen-show. He announces that the 
renegade, by deserting his allegiance, led to the breach 
of truce, and occasioned all these calamities. The 

is no more! and the khan wishes for peace 
and friendship between the two nations. The envoy 
attends with reverence your imperial decision. 

Emp. Then strike off the traitor’s head, and be it 

ted as an offering to the shade of the princess! 

t a fit banquet be got ready for the envoy, prepara- 
tory to his return. (Jtccites these verses.) 

At the fall of the leaf, when the wild-fowl’s cry was heard in the 
recesses of the palace, 

Sad dreams returned to our lonely pillow—we thought of her 
through the night. 

Her verdant tomb remains, but where shall we seck herself ? 

The perfidious painter's head shall atone for the beauty which he 
wronged : 


We now turn to novels and romances, wlrich are ex- 
tensively read by the Chinese. Some of them present 
a remarkable resemblance to our own. The chapters 
are occasionally headed by verses appropriate to their 
contents, like the mottos of English novels. On the 
same principle which dictates the selection of names in 
English fiction for such characters as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, Young Rapid, Oldbuck, Waverley, namely, a 
reference to their dispositions and conduct, names are 
selected for the characters in Chinese novels. ‘Thus, the 
hero of ore of the most popular Chinese tales, ‘ The 
Fortunate Union’ (Haon-kew-chuen), is named Teih- 
choo-ngyu, or ‘Iron;’ and he is a very strong and de- 
termined fellow. ‘The literal import of the heroine’s 
name (Shwey-ping-sin) is ‘icy-hearted,’ a trope imply- 
ing, amongst European as well as Chinese poets, chaste.* 
This lady’s father, an extremely inflexible person, is 
Shwey-un, literally, ‘dwelling in singleness of pur- 
pose:’ there is scarcely a novel from which similar 
examples might not be obtained. Another point of 
the comparison with European fictions is presented in 
alternation of dialogue with description which takes 
place in Chinese stories. In the art of sustaining 
a plot, and finally conducting it to the denouement, 
but little or no difference can be perceived between 
the best Chinese and the best English romances. ‘It 
is in picturing the details of social life,’ observes M. 
Abel Remusat, ‘that the authors of Chinese romance 
excel, approaching very nearly in this respect to Richard- 
son and Fielding, but, above all, to Smollett and Miss 
Burney. Like these novelists, the Chinese produce a 
high degree of illusion by the truth of their portraiture 
of the passions and of character. Their personages 
possess all possible reality. One seems to make their 
acquaintance by reading of their actions, by hearing 
them talk, and by following the minute particulars into 
which their conversations enter.t One scene from 
the ‘Fortunate Union’ will exemplify this, and give 
a favourable notion of Chinese jurisprudence. A 
frontier general has been condemned to death, and the 
hero (Teih-choo-ngyu), the son of one of the judges 
(Teih-ying), rushes into the court to plead the gene- 
ral’s cause. ‘The three members of the triple-court 
had not ventured, after the emperor’s approval of his 
minister’s advice, to record their dissent. At the same 


* * Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure assnow, thou shalt not escape 
calumny.’—Hamlet. 
t to the ‘Two Cousins,’ translated from Chinese into 


time, however, that they confirmed the sentence of be 
heading, and waited only for the imperial warrant jy 
execute the same, they still felt a secret uneasiness x 
the prisoner’s fate; and when a person was scen enter. 
ing the court, and thus loudly addressing them, they 
experienced a mixed sensation of alarm at the disty. 
bance, regret for their sentence, and resentment at th 
intrusion. Discovering, on a closer view, that it wy 
Teih-choo-ngyu, the other two members felt unwilling 
to be harsh; but his father struck the table with fury, 
and rated him in round terms, demanding how he pr. 
sumed thus madly to address so high a court, assemble 
there by imperial commission to decide on a capit)l 
case? “ The laws admit of no private feelings,” cried he 
and ordered the intruder into custody ; but ‘Teih-choo. 
ngyu loudly exclaimed, “ My lord, you are mistaken ; the 
emperor hi suspends the drum at his palace gate, 
and admits all to state their hardships without reseryg; 
may I not be allowed to right the injured before this 
very tribunal of life and death?” “What have you tp 
do with the prisoner,” inquired his father, “that yu 
should right his case?”’ The Brutus-like father orden 
his son into custody for daring to show contempt o 
court; but his two colleagues interfere in favour of th 

oung man, whom they ‘ pacify with good words.’ But 

e is not to be silenced, and after some further discus 
sion, exclaims, ‘“ Let me ask you what meant that 
saying of the ancient emperor, ‘Thrice be death de 
layed,’* or of the ancient minister, ‘In three cases only 
be death inflexibly awarded?’ Your reasonings, if true, 
would go far to deprive these sacred characters of their 
reputation for wisdom.” 

‘The two other judges answered not a word, but his 
father broke silence. Foolish boy, say no more. This 
man’s death is inevitable.” Teih-choo-ngyu, however, 
rejoined with warmth, “ Brave men and worthy leaden 
are the rare productions of heaven; if your lordships ar 
inflexible, and persist in condemning How-heaou to 
death, let me intreat you to condemn me with him! 
“ But his guilt and incapacity have been proved,” sail 
Teih-ying ; “ it is only condemning a worthless servant; 
is there anything extraordinary in that?” “ Men’s cape 
cities are not so easily known,” said his son; “ the cov 
rage and ability of this leader are such, that if he be re 
appointed to the frontier, he shall prove another ‘ walla 
a thousand leagues ’*t—no hero of the age may compare 
with him.” “ Allowing his capacity to be great,” ob 
served the father, “his delinquency is still greater.” 
“ The ablest leaders,” said Teih-choo-ngyu, “ must ever 
be liable to commit errors; and hence it is customary 
for the emperor to reprieve them for a while, that they 
may redeem themselves by acts of merit.” “ But ia 
that case,” remarked one of the judges, “ somebody 
must be surety; will you venture to be answerable fer 
him?” “If How-heaou be restored to his command,’ 
replied he, “I intreat that my own head may answerfor 
his misconduct, as the just punishment of such rash 
ness.” The other two judges now turned to Teih-ying, 
and said, “Since your lordship’s son thus publicly 
tenders his personal responsibility, it befits us to make 
a formal representation, and request his majesty’s plet- 
sure.” Teih-ying was compelled, under the circum 
stances of the case, to assent to this: the leader wa 
accordingly remanded to prison; and Teih-choo-ngyt, 
being called upon to enter into a written engagement a 
the spot, was placed in custody for the time being.’ By 
this spirited conduct Teih-choo-ngyu succeeds in saving 
the injured general. 

It is impossible to detail the involved and exciting 
plot of this excellent tale sufficiently to give even the 
merest outline. It will, however, well repay pe 
translation of it has been made by Mr Davis, at the 
expense of the ‘Oriental Translation Fund,’ and ac 


* Such is the actual practice in ordinary cases at the present day; 
first, by the local magistrate, who refers to the provincial judge) 
next, by the provincial judge, who refers to the criminal tribunal} 


lastly, by the criminal tribunal, which refers to the emperor. 
The Chinese name for their great wall. 
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tome of the story appeared in the 28th vo- 
e Asiatic Journal. ‘The plot of another tale, 
however, called the ‘Three Dedicated Rooms,’ falls 
better within our compass :— 

ed Tang and Yu, live in the same 
street. Yu is constantly spending his estate, while his 
neighbour is as avariciously increasing his; gradually 
buying up Yu’s property, till all the latter has left in the 
orld is a single building, which rose to three storeys, 
each consisting of a single room ; the lowest he dedicated 
to men, being that in which he received his friends; 
in the middle room he read and wrote, and dedicated 
it to the ancients; the highest was dedicated to heaven, 
and had only within it a sacred book and a chafing-dish 
for incense. It seems that in China, if a man, on selling 
his estate, reserve any part, however small, he can at 
any time redeem the rest; so that a purchase under such 
reserve is no more than a 
was annoying to Tang, the avaricious man, who tried 
every possible means to get possession of the ‘three de- 
dicated rooms ;’ and thus cut off the privilege of re- 
demption. In the midst of Yu’s poverty, he was visited 
by a wealthy and benevolent friend, who generously 
offered to redeem his house and gardens; but the other 
having turned somewhat cynical, resolutely declined 
it, saying the three rooms would do for him; that he 
could not live long; and that at his death every brick 
and tile would go to strangers. The friend, on taking 
leave, thus addressed him: ‘ At night, while I was re- 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, 
which suddenly sunk into the floor. 
no doubt concealed there. On no account part with 
But Yu only laughed at his 
Yu had a son born to him in his old 
age, on which occasion his guests poured in upon him 
in such numbers, that, according to the Chinese ex- 
pression, ‘they ate his salt clean, and drank his vinegar 
” He sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other 
part of the property, and died shortly after, leaving his 
distress. The rich Tang died 


This circumstance 


Some treasure is 


these three rooms.’ 


widow and son in great 


The son, however, became a great scholar, and of 
course acquired a mandarin’s cap. One day, as he was 
travelling towards his mother’s house, a young woman 
presented a petition in the name of her husband, im- 
ploring his protection, and offering, with his whole 
family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law (who 
happened to be Tang), she said, was a rich man, and 
while he lived, contrived to keep out of scrapes; but 
he made many enemies; and at his death his son 
was persecuted by them, and lost a great part of his 
property ; but that a greater misfortune had now be- 
fallen him—he was cast into prison, and none but him- 
self (the mandarin) could get him out. The young man 
conceived it to be some trick, but the woman assured 
‘In the midst of our property,’ 
said she, ‘is a tall building, called “ the three dedicated 
toms.” It originally belonged to your lordship’s father, 
but was sold. We lived in it for several years without 
Lately, however, some one presented an 
amonymous petition to the courts, saying that my hus- 
band was one of a nest of robbers; and that the three 
generations, from the grandfather to the grandson, were 
all rogues ; that there were now twenty pieces of trea- 
sure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” and 
that when the hoard was taken up, the particulars 
would be understood.’ She went on to state that, in 
consequence of this information, the magistrates caused 
’search to be made, ‘that the treasure was found, her 
busband apprehended, and sent to prison, where he un- 
derwent the torture, to force him to a discovery of his 
associates. Nothing,’ she adds, ‘can save us but 
your claiming the money, which must have belonged to 
your family.’ The young mandarin refused to do this, 
but promised to inquire of the magistrate into the par- 
ticulars of the case. 

_ On mentioning the circumstance to his mother, she 
immediately called to her recollection the story 


him to the contrary. 


white rat, which the young man laughed at; but the 
magistrate, who had now arrived, thought there was 
something in it which would give them a clue to the 
business, especially when the mother informed him, that 
ten years after her husband’s death, his friend had paid 
her a visit, and inquired whether, before they sold the 
‘three dedicated rooms,’ they had discovered any trea- 
sure; and that, being answered in the negative, he said 
it was a fine thing for those who had bought the pro- 
perty, but that, undeserving of the wealth they had 
thus acquired, instead of a blessing, it would turn out 
their greatest misfortune. During this conversation 
the old geatleman made his appearance, and the story 
of the white rat and the treasure was at once unraveled ; 
the treasure was employed in redeeming the property 
of the deceased Yu; and the son of Tang was 

from prison. 

In order to remember these circumstances, every one 
had a stanza of verses, the object of which was to advise 
persons cf opulence not to be contriving schemes for the 
acquirement of their neighbours’ property. ‘lhe lines 
were to this effect:— 

By want compelled, he sold his house and land : 
Both house and land the purchasers return, 
Thus profit ends the course by virtue planned, 
While envious plotters their misfortunes mourn. 

Of course it would be possible, from such an immense 
library as Chinese literature presents, to multiply spe- 
cimens of the various departments of writing in which 
Chinese authors excel. Enough, however, has been 
selected to give the reader a notion of the high state 
of literary art in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ 


LOITERINGS IN FRANCE—1844, 
ASCENT OF THE PARIOU AND PETIT PUY DE DOME. 


Our vehicle, as I said, had descended the southern 
slopes of the low hills which lie to the south-west of 
Vichy, and entered on the principal plain of the 
Limagne, now rich in all that renders the earth beau- 
tiful, but, in the remoteness of past ages, the bottom 
of a great fresh-water lake. Advancing at easy pace 
along avenues of massive walnut-trees, we had an op- 
portunity of observing the fertility of the alluvial fields 
on each side of us, the country being loaded with 
crops of grain, part of which were already, though early 
in July, falling under the hands of the reaper. Occa- 
sionally, we also passed patches of land doing the 
double duty of supporting crops of bright green her- 
bage and clusters of apple-trees, the natural fertility 
of the soil in such cases being greatly augmented by 
artificial irrigation. 

In the course of our ride across the plain, we passed 
through the small towns of Aigue-Perse, Rhiom, and 
Mont-Ferrand, the latter situated on the summit of a 
rising ground, and consisting of heavy buildings of a 
dark-coloured lava. At this point we had gained within 
two or three miles of the further limits of the plain, and 
the town of Clermont came prominently into view, 
backed by a semicircle of mountains broken into 
masses, varying alike in height and colour; the lower 
consisting of round-topped hills, clothed in vineyards 
and cottages, while those behind, heathy and brown, 
rose to a majestic height, and were gathered around 
the gigantic Puy de Dome, as if clinging to a common 
protector and parent. 

At length we reached Clermont, favourably situated 
on a flattish low hill, sloping gently in all directions, at 
the verge of the Limagne. The ascending approaches 
to this ancient capital of Auvergne are described by 
old travellers as so vile and offensive, that we were 
pleasingly disappointed in finding them much improved, 
and that the town generally had in recent times under- 
gone numerous reparations, so as to be now one of the 
neatest and best built in France. As at Mont-Ferrand, 
the houses are built of lava, and the streets paved 
with the same material. There is, however, nothing 
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strange in the ae of this volcanic product, 
many of our Scottish towns being constructed of whin- 
stone, which is only a compact species of lava, of a light- 
blue colour. The lava-stone of Clermont is grayish- 
black, and vesicular; that is, full of small holes, like the 
cooled cinders of furnaces; but it is excessively hard, and 
so im ious to the weather, that the stones of the 
cathedral, which is built of it, though hewn six hundred 
years ago, are as sharp in their angles as the day they 
were fashioned by the builder. 

Leaving the examination of the town to a future 
opportunity, I was anxious to take advantage of the 
settled fine weather to poy my visit to the range of ad- 
joining puys or peaks. be done properly, this re- 
quires a guide, and the use of a car; for about five miles 
must be passed over in ascending the braes, or low hills, 
formerly noticed, before we reach the base of the prin- 
cipal mountains. A car was accordingly hired, well- 
provisioned for a day’s excursion, and, accompanied by a 
geological friend from Edinburgh,* who was fortunately 
on the same errand, and had already procured a guide, 
our party drove out of Clermont, on an expedition the 
most interesting in which we had ever been engaged. 
While pursuing our way beyond the barriers, let us 
consider for a moment what it is we are going to see. 

In the year 1751, two members of the Academy of 
Paris, Guettard and Malesherbes, on their return from 
Italy, where they had visited Vesuvius, and observed its 
productions, passed through Montelimart, a small town 
on the left bank of the Rhone. Here they were sur- 
prised to observe that the pavement of the streets con- 
sisted of masses of basalt, brought from Rochemaure, 
on the opposite side of the river; and they were, more- 
over, told that there was a mountain-tract in that direc- 
tion which abounded with similar rocks. Incited by a 
love of science, they in search of the tic 
hills, and, step by step, reached Clermont in Auvergne, 
discovering every day fresh reason to believe in the 
voleanic origin of the mountains they traversed. At 
Clermont, all doubts on the subject ceased. The cur- 
rents of lava in the vicinity, black and rugged as those 
of Vesuvius, descending uninterruptedly from some 
conical hills of scori#, most of which present a regular 
crater, convinced them of the truth of their conjectures, 
and they loudly proclaimed the interesting discovery. 
On their return to Paris, M. Guettard published a me- 
moir, announcing the existence of volcanic remains in 
Auvergne, but obtained very little credit. The idea 
appeared to most persons an extravagance; but the 
obstinacy of ignorance was finally forced to yield to 
conviction, and the investigations of Demarest in 1771 
put an end to all doubt on the question.f 

The more recent inquiries of our indefatigable and 

~ingenious countryman, Scrope, and others, French and 
English, have brought the volcanic region of Auvergne 
yy A into notice as a field of geological study. 
or is it without interest to ordinary travellers. A 
great cluster or chain of conical mountains, each an 
extinct volcano, left very much in the form it possessed 
at the moment of cooling, when it ceased to act—and 
which may have been ten thousand years ago, for what 
anybody can tell—is not a thing seen every day, or in 
every situation. Vesuvius, Stromboli, and Etna, smoke 
and rage, and from time to time vomit forth their cur- 
rents of liquid lava and their showers of scoriw. Here 
are dozens of volcanic heights once equally active, but 
now dormant, and covered with the soil and herbage of 
accumulated centuries—a region of fire and smoke 
transformed by time into a tranquil sheep and cattle 
walk. It was the central point of this once extraor- 
i scene of commotion that we were going to see. 
Our way lay along a road which wound itself in a 
singular and picturesque manner up the acclivities of 
the hills, in a direction westward from Clermont, every 


* Mr Charles Maclaren, editor of the Scotsman newspaper. 
+ Memoir on the Geology of Central France. By G. Poulett 
Scrope. London: 1827. 


turn of the path revealing some new and striking pr. plat 
The lower ridges, consisting of calcareous stra. HM) slip 
tified rocks, were chiefly covered with vineyards; by eve 
to these succeeded small fields of grain; and they Mim a4 
in their turn, gave way to heathy uplands, through all, 
which projected masses of bare rock, either lava o& agi 
granite. These features of the country around us were | ‘le 
however, for the time less attractive than its human Mm) the 
inhabitants. Nearly all the way, from the gates of on. 
Clermont to the summit of the plateau on which th the 
peaks appear to rest, a distance of several miles, we fore 
encountered and passed a seemingly continuous band, | in ¢ 
or series of bands, of mountaineers proceeding with car Th 
of firewood to market. This was my first introduction pea 
to the descendants of the ancient Gauls, as they are sup. mit 
posed to be, and it was with something more than mere ter. 
curiosity that I examined their garb and personal ap. the 
pearance, as they descended the successive slopes to. har 
wards the plain. The cars, rude in their construction, call 
and piled with chopped brushwood, were each drawn by the 
two cows or oxen, bound together by a yoke across the to 
forehead, to which the pole of the vehicle is attached, ing 
No reins were employ Before each vehicle stalked of 
its saturnine conductor, having a long rod over his res 
shoulder, with which by a touch he guided his docik Hi) ¥ 
and downcast charge in any required direction. The the 
garments of the men were coarse, and wild in aspect; a bot 
black hat slouched over their grim features and long for 
matted hair; while the bulk of the person was concealed the 
under a cloak of striped woollen, confined like a woman's abe 
petticoat round the neck. Pouring down almost in acon. its 
tinuous line from the summit of the hills, the eye caught the 
them at different points of the zig-zag declivity, and J 
was charmed with the picturesque effect of the scene has 
These mountaineers, as we were informed, speak a pe val 
culiar dialect, not understood by the natives of the towns, cra 
though they generally possess a sufficiency of the ver- car 
nacular French to transact their business when coming im ™' 
to market with their rural produce. Persons competent Him) Mg 
to form a judgment, have declared that the patois f Hi for! 
these mountaineers contains a number of Celtic words; Mi) 
and, if so, there could not be a more convincing proof qua 
their direct descent from the original inhabitants o par 
Gaul. Their language, however, from the specimens of fm) °t 
it printed in Clermont, appears to possess a much greater tha 
resemblance to Italian than any other tongue, from 
which a fanciful investigator might with equal pla and 
sibility assign to them a directly Roman origin. Lik lon, 
the rest of the French nation, they are doubtles Th 
Romanised Celts, only less changed and cultivated than on 
their more highly-favoured countrymen. In characte, iy rigl 
they are rude and uninstructed, and I was assured that os 
= crimes of a savage people are not uncommon amongst pr 
them. 

Having attained the brow of the eminence, we found fam °! 
ourselves pursuing a slightly inclined plain, keeping th in 
village of Orcines on our left, and observing on both , 
sides tracts of land little better than a wilderness ie 
scattered rocks, and stones, and broken ground. At the 
distance of a mile further on, our journey with the ca off 
terminated. Alighting at an auberge by the wayside . 
—a gloomy abode with a vaulted roof—we placed th ad 
haversack of provisions on the back of the guide, H 
quested the driver of our vehicle to proceed round to the has 
other side of the mountains, to await our return, ani 
forthwith betook ourselves to the serious business of & bas 
pretty long and toilsome walk through the heather. Vil 
Our object was to reach the Pariou, the nearest hill o act 
the south, a kind of stepping-stone to the chief of th 
puys. Fortunately, the ground and herbage were dry; “ 
the heath was blooming like a garden; wild thyme aul 
lavender scented the air with their fragrance; bees hum- * 
med merrily in the sunshine; and happy little lizards cal 
of various hues ran in and out beneath the bushes. foc 

The base of the Pariou is gained, and now com sto) 
mences the ascent. The hill is a singularly perfec se 
cone, regular all round, and rising with a slope dim Yi 
about 35 degrees to a height of 738 feet above tl 
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plateau on which it rests. Taking advan of every 
i) slip of path formed by cattle to fix poy td, and 
every bush to hold by, and sitting down to rest at least 
a dozen times during the journey, our party, ladies and 


channel. The branch which separated to the left 
plunged down a steep bank into the valley of Gresinier, 
replacing the rivulet that flowed there with a black 
and shagged current of lava; entered the limits of the 
Limagne at the village of Durtol; and continuing the 
course marked out by the streamlet, turned to the 
north, occupied the bottom of the valley lying between 
the calcareous mountain, Les Cotes, and the curtain 
of granitic rocks, and finally stopped on the site of the 
village of Nohanent. Here, as at Fontmore, an abun- 
dance of the purest water springs from below the ex- 
tremity of the lava current. The various rills which 
drain the valley of Durtol and its embankments have 
recovered their pristine channel, and filtering through 
the scoriform masses, which always form the lowest 
surface of a bed of lava, flow on unseen till the rock 
above terminates and they issue in a full and brilliant 
spring. Above this point, consequently, is seen the 
anomaly of a valley without any visible stream; and 
the inhabitants of Durtol are condemned in seasons of 
drought to the strange necessity of seeking at Nohanent, 
a distance of two miles, the water which flows there be- 
neath their own houses. A similar phenomenon is very 
general throughout the Auvergne, wherever a current 
of lava has occupied the bed of a mountain rivulet, not 
sufficiently copious or violent to undermine the lava 
above, or open a new channel through its formed 
banks.’ To these streams of lava, chiefly, as is believed, 
from the Pariou, the phenomenon of bare basaltic rocks 
and loose stones on the surface of the declivities and 
adjoining parts of the plain is likewise due. The rock, 
where it assumes a ridge-like form projecting from the 
ground, is called by the French a coulée of lava, and 
coulées, as well as vast > of fragments, encum- 
ber the vineyards in the lower slopes of the hills. 

Whatever may have been the early eruptions of the 
Pariou, those at the conclusion of its career have con- 
sisted of scoriz, puzzolano, and volcanic sand ; where the 
turf happens to be broken, a reddish loose soil of gra- 
nular particles is exposed ; and of materials of this nature 
the entire cone seems to be composed; indeed no other 
than loose matter, falling in showers about the mouth of 
the crater, could have formed the elegant and regular 
cone which now exists. 

From the crest of the hill a fine view is obtained of 
other conical mounts on the north-west, beyond the 
line of road by which we had approached with the car ; 
but as the view is still better from the grand puy, we 
spent little time in its contemplation, and pushed off in 
quest of fresh spots of investigation. Our way still lay 
southwards, and it was in this direction we descended 
the Pariou, a feat considerably more difficult than that 
of its ascent. At the end of half an hour, the southern 
base of the cone was gained, and we found ourselves 
again on a heathy tract, open to the eastward, and rising 
towards the south, where, before us, at the distance of a 
mile, rose the high but unshapely mass styled the Petit 
Puy de Dome, to which another walk, and frequent 
rests among the bushy heather, at length brought us. 

The ascent of the Petit Puy is almost half accomplished 
ere we reach the steep part of its sides, for its base is 
spread considerably out from the main protuberance of 
the hill. On attaining the more abrupt part of the as- 
cent, the path which we had to pursue was up a kind of 
ravine or gash, formed by the washing away of the loose 
matter, and by the continual abrasion of the. mountain 
cattle. The tracks of wheels, also, showed us that this 
formed a road for the rude cars of the mountaineers in 
their visits to these high pasturages. The broken sides 
of the ravine were composed altogether of zolano, 
a reddish material almost as loose as rough sand or 
gravel. The embarrassment of our journey up this 
awkward pathway was in due time rewarded with the 
same pleasurable sensations we had experienced on 
reaching the top of the Pariou. We were landed 
upon a broad but irregularly shaped abutment—a stage, 
as it may be called, from the loftiest protuberance—and 


through i all, at last gained the summit of the cone. It was an 
lava o agitating moment. ‘Le cratére!’ exclaimed Guillaume, 
us wer. MM ‘le voila, mesdames et messieurs;’ and sure enough 
s human | there was before us the crater of the volcano. We stood 
gates of M| on arim of about twenty feet in breadth ; behind us was 
hich the Mg) the exterior of the cone which we had climbed, and be- 
niles, we fore us was a perfectly formed basin, three hundred feet 
us band, | indepth, and with a circumference of three thousand. 
with can The inward inclination of the sides of the crater ap- 
roduction to be the same as the exterior declivity, and ter- 
y are sup. minated in a flat bottom of perhaps forty feet in diame- 
n mete ter. The whole was covered with grass and small bushes, 
‘sonal ap- the bottom of the basin being the most fertile. Although 
slopes to- having no outlet, the great deep dish, as it may be 
struction, called, was quite dry, the porous subsoil absorbing all 
drawn by the rain which can fall. We sat down within the brink 
wcross the to eat our first luncheon, and contemplate the interest- 
attached ing spectacle. The spot, from the shelter and fresh bite 
le stalked of herbage which it yielded, was evidently a favourite 
over his resort of the mountain herds. Round the shelving sides 
his doci INN! Were narrow footpaths formed by the cattle, resembling 
ion. The the steps of an amphitheatre, conducting to the flat 
+8 bottom of the basin—the closed orifice whence burst 
and long ag forth the loose material which formed the mass of 
concealed the cone. The rim or upper edge I have stated as being 
a woman's about twenty feet in width; but it varies somewhat in 
t in acon its proportions, and is a little higher on the south than 
ye caught the other sides. 
ivity, and It appears from minute investigation, that the Pariou 
the coma: has been formed by successive discharges at distant inter- 
eak a pe vals. On the north and north-west, a segment of a former 
the towns, crater encircles the cone, the broken part having been 
f the ver. faNN| carried away by a vast current of lava, which has flowed 
en coming fi in a broad stream towards the plain on the east, intrud- 
competent ing on the granitic rocks and calcareous deposits, and 
patois forking off in branches, which, having cooled and be- 
tic words; Aa! come hard in the course of ages, now form those valuable 
ng proof o | quarries whence the building-stone of the Limagne is 
bitants of i partly dug. Scrope’s account of this great and primary 
ecimens of outbreak of the lava from the Pariou is so interesting, 
ch greater fam) tat I take the liberty of extracting it entire. 
gue, from ‘The first direction of the stream is to the north-east, 
qual plau- and the current appears to have set with fury against a 
gin. Like long-backed granitic eminence opposing it on that side. 
doubtless Thence, led by a considerable slope towards the south- 
vated than) &@8t, it coasted the base of this hill; and leaving to the 
character, right another protuberance of the primitive plateau, on 
sured that which now stand the church and hamlet of Orcines, 
on amongst advanced to a spot called La ue. Here it met 
with a small knoll of granite, capped with scorie and 
. we found volcanic bombs, marking the source of a much more 
ceeping the ancient basaltic bed, known by the name of Prudelles. 
ng on Impeded in its progress, the lava accumulated on this 
Jderness dam Pint into a long and elevated ridge, which still bears 
nd. At the the appearance of a huge wave about to break over the 
rith the cat seemingly insignificant obstacle. But an easier issue 
he wayside offered itself in two lateral valleys having their origin 
» placed the in the part of the plateau occupied by the lava current ; 
guide, Te which, separating consequently into two limbs, rushed 
ound to the down the declivities presented on each side. The right- 
veture, On hand branch first deluged, and completely filled an area 
of by granitic eminences, and probably the 
he heather basin of a small lake; thence entered the valley of 
arest hill o Villar, a steep and sinuous gorge, which it threaded ex- 
chief of the actly in the manner of a watery torrent, turning all 
e were dry) Projecting rocks, dashing in cascades through the nar- 
’ thyme and towest parts, and widening its current where the space 
: bees hum-fag Permitted, till, on reaching the embouchure of the valley 
little lizards the great plain of the Limagne, it stopped at a. spot 
won ty called Fontmore, where its termination constitutes a 
1 now com tock about fifty feet high, now quarried for building- 
arly stone. From the base of this rock gushes a plentiful 
a slope di spring, the waters of which still find their way from 
Villar beneath the lava which usurped their ancient 
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whence the matter composing the sides of the mountain 
had been ejected. This crater is somewhat less in its 
dimensions than that of the Pariou, but is equally re- 
gular in form and beautiful in surface. Its depth is two 
hundred and ninety-two feet, and its diameter nearly 
the same. The only difference between it and the 
other perfectly-formed craters is, that, instead of 
having only a narrow rim at top, it lies imbedded in 
the shoulder of the hill, having to all appearance been 
overtopped by later protrusions. From, as I imagine, 
its neat form and sheltered situation, it is called by the 
people of the district, ‘Le Nid de la Poule,’ or Hen’s 
Nest. At the time of our visit, a herd of cattle, under 
the charge of a ragged Flibbertigibbet, came leisurely 
round the corner of the hill, and descended the sides 
of the crater in quest of the pasturage with which it 
was covered; and we left them grazing on its flat and 
verdant bottom. 

At the point we had attained on the Petit Puy de 
Dome, we were at an elevation of about 3600 feet above 
the plain of the Limagne, but were still from 700 to 
800 feet lower than the top of the Puy de Dome itself. 
Another and much more toilsome ascent was therefore 
yet to be performed, and as we had already been several 
hours on our feet, it was proposed, and unanimously 
agreed, that the ladies should not attempt to climb the 
impending height, but, selecting a pleasant spot below 
the rocky knoll of the Petit Puy, lay out dinner, and 
remain at rest on the heather till our return. These, 
and other grave matters being arranged, we proceeded 
to climb the gigantic Puy; an account of which, how- 
ever, must be postponed till another paper. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Tae appearance of a newspaper is such an every-day 
occurrence, that, like most ordinary things, its common- 
ness blinds us to its singularity, and we lose, in familia- 
rity and curiosity, those impressions of surprise and 
astonishment which would certainly possess us were we 
looking on one for the first time. 

Unique in the world of letters, the per bears 
no resemblance to any other literary production. It is the 
ephemeral record of the exciting now of the world’s his- 
tory; a confused collection of the jottings of Rumour, or 
the sweepings of her studio, if she can be said to have 
one. It is the busy scavenger of the world’s Lighway, 
picking up everything of to-day, from the revolution of 
an empire to the dimensions of a mushroom. It is a 
cluster of bubbles floating on the stream of the present 
hour, the petty sand-marks which to-morrow’s tide wiil 
for the most part obliterate, a crowd of transitory no- 
things which history will not care to chronicle. It is an 
omnivorous monster, greedily opening its capacious 
jaws for anything offered. It is a restless busybody, 
interfering with every one’s concerns; a noisy babbler, 
chattering upon every subject, and often hiding its pro- 
found ignorance under the most dogged assertions; an 
impudent intruder upon the privacies of popular men. 
It is a sleepless caterer to the appetite of the million, 
serving up, crude and uncooked, anything likely to prove 
welcome pabulum to the popular palate. In its anxiety 
to appease the insatiable craving of the quidnunc, the 
improbable and the fabricated are hastily dished up with 
the authentic. Greedy of news, too impatient to verify 
and inquire, it is often erroneous; but deems it beneath 
its dignity to acknowledge an error; or if it does, always 
declares that the misstatement was ‘ copied from a con- 
temporary.’ 

The heterogeneous confusion of,subjects in a news- 

is singular to contemplate. The ludicrous and 
the pathetic are here met with in strange proximity ; 
vice and philanthropy unceremoniously jostle each 
other; strange cunning and stranger simplicity, love 
and murder, politics and poetry, are here all huddled 
together in grotesque disorder. Here, in a corner, are 
births, marriages, and deaths, in startling juxtaposition ; 
death and life, as it were, hand in hand; the cradle and 


the coffin side by side. Here, in the advertisement /MM/! 

columns, the profligate ds with his ‘friend’ by | | 4 
means of the well-understood initials; and there the | in | 
agonised parents beseech their erratic son to return to MMM) gui 
his anxious relatives. Here a long list of ‘ wants’ |! ben 
painfully reminds us of the scarcity of employment, and ! colt 
the superabundance of labour; there the heartless MMB! tha 
votary of fashion offers a starving salary to the pos. 1 
sessor of every imaginable preceptive qualification, diff 
Here the honest finder of a purse of money honourably | M|| feel 
advertises it, that it may be owned; and there the pro- ||| ma 
fessional shark announces a vacancy for an apprentice, \\ tra 
concluding the pompously-arrayed advantages with the MMi] deb 
significant words, ‘a premium expected.’ Here a bloated || Th 
capitalist trumpets forth his thousands to lend; and the \| the 
next advertisement is an appeal by some broken-hearted |) pea 
man, who declares that the loan of five pounds would || abl 
save himself and family from ruin. Here is a singular JM! tun 
case of death occurring from the most trivial accident; HM} the 
there the preservation of life under the most heroic || abr 
circumstances. Here a brutal mother is prosecuted for |) suy 
the ill-treatment of her own children; there a benevolent 1} rict 
stranger is commended for his disinterested adoption of |) pin 
some friendless orphans. Here are particulars of the | spe 
costly celebration of a marriage in high-life; and there |) ind 
the melancholy details of the self-destruction of some |) gan 
hope-abandoned miserable. Bankruptcies and fashion- | dov 
able movements, theatres and criminal courts, scraps and 
of sermons and stale conundrums, strangely mingle with | frie 


each other. 
The newspaper is no bad test of habits and tastes, | 
No straw thrown into the air more surely indi- 
cates which way the wind blows—no game of chance 
more truly reveals the state of the temper — than 
does the newspaper the peculiarities of thought and 
taste in the individual. The spectacled politician 
turns instinctively to the ‘leader’ and the foreign in- 
telligence, to note the movements of party, and any- 
thing likely to disturb the balance of power among 
the nations. The fund-holder turns to the price of 
stock, and anxiously scans the political horizon, to see 
if there be any little cloud gathering and threatening 
to affect prices. The merchant passes over every other 
subject as comparatively uninteresting, to bestow his 
undivided attention on the ‘ price current’ and the state 
of the markets; and the wealthy ship-owner cons the 
shipping intelligence with special interest. The literary 
man is concerned but little either about the price of 
consols or the arrival of vessels, but devours the re- 
views of books with the greatest avidity, and pores over 
the advertisement columns with the deepest curiosity, 
to learn what is ‘in the press.’ The tradesman glances 
with indifference at the accounts of the movements of 
foreign powers, but the movements of a wealthy and 
liberal customer are to him a subject of intense interest. 
The theatre-loving apprentice hates ‘ those dry leaders,’ 
and gloats over the theatrical column, wishing that the 
whole newspaper were filled with theatricals, and won- 
dering who is the writer of such clever articles, and how 
he can know so much about the actors. The plot of the 
latest farce, the libretto of last night’s opera, the move- 
ments of his old favourites, the recent first appearance 
of some provincial aspirant, and the advertisements of 
forthcoming ‘ benefit nights,’ are all to him topics to | 
which nothing is secondary in interest. Others, who 
only live for the opera, can scarce condescend to notice | 
anything besides the success of a new prima donna, or | 
the reappearance of a favourite danseuse. Some finda 
peculiar piquancy in the details of ‘ breaches of pro- | 
mise,’ especially if any of the letters are given. ‘The 
antiquary is in ecstacies at reading a paragraph record- 
ing the discovery of an old Roman pot or a handful 
of coins; the devotee of fashion is in raptures while | 
perusing the most approved shapes and colours for the 
ensuing month; and the astronomer is delighted with | 
a notice which few of the uninitiated would care to 


read, describing in scientific terms the situation and | 
appearance of a new comet. Some of more vulgar taste, |) 
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in search of the romantic and the horrible, eagerly turn 
| to the exciting records of the criminal court, or revel 
in the disgusting developments of the last murder or 
micide. Few, except those pitiable persons who are 
pent on killing time, read perseveringly down every 
column, but each, according to his inclination, selects 
that for perusal which is most consonant to his taste. 

What varied emotions are excited in the breasts of 
different readers of a newspaper ! 


With what opposite 


|| feelings is that damp sheet perused, which the news- 
the pro- ||| man coldly places in the hand of his customer! The 
rentice, || tradesman turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
rith the | debtor in the Gazette, as in this ruin he reads his own. 
bloated || The actor, who has ventured to leave the provincial 
and the | theatre to try the hazardous experiment of a first ap- 
hearted i] ce before a London audience, views the favour- 
is would || able critique as an earnest of his future fame and for- 
singular | tune. The poor widow reads with agonised feelings 
ecident; || the sad intelligence that her son’s regiment is ordered 
i heroic || abroad; and the expectant legatee peruses with an ill- 
uted for || suppressed satisfaction the long-looked-for death of the 
nevolent || rich relation. The betrothed maiden devours the ship- 
»ption of || ping intelligence which informs her of the expected 
s of the |, speedy return of Ais ship; and the anxious wife with 
id there || indescribable agony learns that her husband’s vessel 
of some || sank at sea, ‘and all hands lost.’ ‘The poor author lays 
fashion | down the paper with a sigh, on perusing the ill-natured 
» Scraps | and crushing review of his laboured volume; and the 
gle with MMM) friendless teacher spells over her advertisement in print, 
| with a silent prayer that the lines, for the insertion of 

1 tastes, | which she changed her last sovereign, may procure her 
ly indi- | asituation. The corn-factor trembles for the success 
’ chance | of his speculation, as he reads the probable abundance 
than of the harvest; and the railway proprietor rubs his 
ght and hands with glee at the prospect of the rising value of 
olitician shares in his line. The fiery political partisan peruses 
eign in- with unbounded glee the recorded triumph of his 
nd any- favourite candidate at the county election, viewing in 

among ) the ascendancy of his party the panacea for every social 
price of | and political evil. Smiles and tears, expectation and 
1, to see disappointment, follow in the train of a newspaper ; sun- 
eatening shine and shadow, the blackness of despair and the 
ry other rinbow-tints of hope, chequer its pages in a strange 
stow his manner above those of any of its literary brethren. 
the state 
rons the 
THE LEGACY. 

rice 
The re. Mx Witson—of the well-known firm of Sandford and 
over Wilson, manufacturers, Stockton—sat alone at his well- 
uriosity, furnished breakfast-table. Apparently, he did not want 
| glances more agreeable companions, than his own thoughts, at 
oe least if one might judge from his countenance, which 
+ y = expressed a considerable degree of self-satisfaction and 
leaders’ self-gratulation. Nor did he appear in need of social 
that the intercourse to sweeten the repast, for he ate with a zest 
nd won- that denoted an excellent appetite, and keen relish for 
and how the good things before him. And Mr Wilson had reason 
Ot of the to be in a peculiarly happy and contented frame of mind. 
ve Move- | He had that morning, early as it was—and it was not 
— | yet nine o’clock—made what he called an excellent bar- 
= te | gain. The manufacture in which he was engaged was 
a | one in which there was considerable consumption of 
to notice fgg, 2, and of course it was an object to obtain supplies of 
onna, of | 80 necessary an article at as reasonable a rate as possible. 


| He had that morning ridden over to the village of 
| Thorley, a distance of several miles, in order to see an 
| od man, the proprietor of a small field, wader which ran 
& valuable vein of coal. This field joined one of the 
| mines belonging to the firm, and the object of Mr 
| Wilson’s visit was to inquire the terms upon which they 
| could obtain a lease of the ground for the purpose of 
excavation. It was the very satisfactory result of this 
negotiation which imparted so much cheerfulness and 

to the countenance and manner of Mr Wilson. 


But there is no perfect happiness in this world, and a 
doubt which he could not entirely suppress—as to what 
might be his partner’s opinion on the subject of his bar- 
gain—served to destroy the perfection of his. How- 
ever, it was impossible, as he proved to his own satis- 
faction during his walk to the manufactory—quite 
impossible that any man, not an absolute fool, could 
raise any objection to an agreement so obviously for 
their joint interest. As it certainly was not a failing of 
his own, it did not enter into Mr Wilson's calculations 
that a man, without being an absolute fool, or indeed a 
fool at all, might think that some consideration was due 
to the interest of others as well as his own; and that 
the precept, to do as you would be done by, was not quite 
so obsolete but that some might be found old-fashioned 
enough to look upon it in the light of a moral obligation. 
No two persons could differ more in character than these 
partners. ‘They were both excellent men of business, 
keen, industrious, and energetic; but whilst the one 
considered stratagem allowable in business, as in love 
and war, and held the doctrine that the end sanctifies 
the means (and the end constantly before his eyes, that 
of getting riches, sanctified many means not strictly 
honourable or even honest, but all in the way of business 
of course), the other would not, to promote the success 
of the most promising speculation, have taken advantage 
of the ignorance, or practised on the credulity, of the 
poorest or most simple person with whom he had to deal. 
To render to every one that which was justly their due, 
was Mr Sandford’s maxim in business; whilst Mr Wil- 
son, in commercial transactions, as strictly adhered to his 
favourite saying of ‘ Every man for himself, and God for 
us all;’ taking especial good care of his own interest in 
every possible way, and leaving it as a matter of faith and 
practice to Providence to take care of other people’s. On 
his arrival at the counting-hovuse, he greeted his partner 
with a ‘ Well, Sandford, I have seen old Richardson 
about that bit of land, and he is very willing to let us 
have it. He says it has never been anything but a 
plague to him, and he shall be very glad to be rid of 
it. *Tis a very fortunate thing I thought of riding over 
this morning, for I understand Morton has been think- 
ing of getting it from him, and sinking a shaft there; 
but I have made every arrangement, and we are to have 
it for fifty pounds a-year. It will be a capital specula- 
tion.’ 

‘The man must be entirely ignorant of the value of 
his own property to agree to such terms,’ said Mr Sand- 
ford. ‘Did you tell him the purpose for which it was 
wanted ? 

‘Oh yes; of course I told him we thought there 
might be coal. I did not see the necessity of entering 
into particulars; he knows nothing about mining, and 
he will, upon these terms, make a deal more by his land 
than he has ever done yet.’ 

* Perhaps so, but not so much as he ought to make by 
it. If he does not know its value, we do; and I cannot 
consent to profit by what would, you know, be an im- 
position upon him.’ 

‘Nonsense; you are so over-particular. No one but 
yourself would think of making the slightest objection 
to a thing so much to your advantage, especially as the 
man is perfectly satisfied. He would not know what to 
do with more.’ 

‘Do you think he will be perfectly satisfied when he 
learns that he is not receiving more than half of what 
he has aright to expect? But even supposing he were, 
that does not alter the question: so far as we are con- 


cerned, we should be equally taking an unfair, and, in 
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my opinion, dishonest advantage, to bind him to such 
terms.’ 


* Well, I don’t know how it is,’ said Mr Wilson, who 
was losing his temper; ‘ but it is impossible to do any- 
thing to please you. I never make an arrangement 
that you have not some objection to advance, some fault 
to find. If you might have your way in everything, the 
concern would soon come to nothing.’ 

° Nay, said Mr Sandford, laughing, ‘ that is asserting 
more than you can prove, I think. You know that I be- 
lieve no one loses in the long-run by plain and straight- 
forward dealing; so that, setting aside all but selfish 
motives, I act only in such a manner as [ think will 
best promote our interest.’ 

‘Well, if you can make out that it will be for our 
interest to pay one hundred instead of fifty pounds 
a-year for the right of mining under that field, well and 
good. but I confess I cannot; and I must say, Sandford, 

t will be very absurd of you to make any alterations 
in the terms agreed upon. They are satisfactory to 

, and advantageous to us, and what more 
would you have ?” 

‘I would have nothing more than justice and com- 
mon honesty dictate,’ replied Mr Sandford. ‘I would 
give Richardson what, were I in his place, I should 
expect myself, as the rent of that land—say one hun- 
dred a-year. This would be right towards him, and 
still advantageous to us; and what I lost in money I 
should expect to gain in kindly feeling and confidence 
in my upright intentions—capital which is always 
secure, and which brings larger returns than those w 
do not employ it can conceive.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr Wilson, greatly irritated, ‘it is no 
use arguing with you; I will have nothing more to do 
with the affair; manage it as you like.’ So saying, he 
sat down to his desk and wrote letters with great rapi- 
cay | and energy. 

ccordingly, that same evening Mr Sandford rode 
over to Thorley. He found the old man at work in his 
garden, busily engaged in digging up potatoes, in which 
occupation he scarcely paused to return Mr Sandford’s 
salutation. ‘My partner was here this morning, Mr 
Richardson, said that gentleman, ‘speaking to you 
about a piece of land of yours, and I understand you 
ly made an agreement with him to let us have a 
of it at a rent of fifty pounds a-year?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ replied he, ‘ you ar’na far wrong; there 
was something o’ the kind talked on atween us.’ 

* Well,’ said Mr Sandford, ‘perhaps you do not quite 
understand for what purpose we want that field of 

ours, and are not aware of its value to persons in our 
coved It is worth much more to us than fifty pounds 
a-year; and it was to make what I consider an equit- 
able proposal for both parties that I came to see you 
this evening. If you are willing to accept one hundred 
a-year for it, I shall be glad to have a lease of the land 
upon such terms, as it is contiguous to one of my pits; 
but farther than this I am not prepared to go.’ 

The old man paused from his digging, and looking u 
at Mr Sandford with an admiring twinkle in his eye, rae 
‘I’ve always heerd say, sir, as you was a rightdown good 
un’; an’ now I believe it. You see, sir, I cou’na say as 
I understand much about the vally of coal an’ such- 
like; but I seed as Mester Wilson were mighty anxious 
to get the field; an’ at after he were gone, I turned it 
over i’ my mind, an’ I thought, as he seemed so willin’ 
to give fifty pounds, which is above the real vally of the 
land, as te he might be willing to go a little further 
if I hung back like. Just as I were thinking i’ this 
ways, up comes Mester Morton, an’, says he, “I heerd 
as you was wanting to sell that bit o’ ground o’ yours 
as gines up to Mester Sandford’s coal-pit.” So, says I, 
I rather think you heerd wrong, sir; for I wasna think- 
ing of selling it at all. “Oh,” says he, “ haps it was 
letting it, then, you was thinking of? te cou'as be of 
much use to you; an’ I daresay you would make more by 
it that way; now, 8’ I was inclined to make a bargain 


with you, what w you let it me for?” Why, says I, 


I’ve partly promised it, you see, to Mester Wilson for 
pounds a-year: an’ then he fires up, and says, “ W, 
what an imposition; it’s downright di 3 you 
mustn’t accept it, Mester Richardson. I’m willin’ to give | 
you seventy, or even eighty ; so you'll consider my offer, 
an’ let me know what you decide on to-morrow ;” an’ 
with that he rode away. But you see, sir, I didna like 
Mester Morton’s offer no better than Mester Wilson’s; 
for I thought they was both “birds of a feather.” | 
wasna quite so as they thought me. But, sir, | 
think you are honest (no offence) ; for you tell me what 
you want the land for, an’ make an offer you're willin’ to | 
stick by; an so, sir, you shall have it, that you shall, | 
even if they offer me a hundred and fifty ; an’ you may | 
send a lawyer to draw out the lease as soon as you like.’ 

‘Very well; then I may consider the matter settled? | 
The lease shall be drawn out as quickly as possible, and | 
will, I hope, be ready for your signature in a few days,’ | 
So saying, and wishing the old man good evening, Mr 
Sandford turned towards home. Richardson stood for | 
some minutes looking after him, spade in hand, then | 
calling to a neighbour who happened to be passing by, | 
he said, ‘I say, John, do’st know who that gentleman is 
there upo’ the brown hoss?’ 

* No,’ replied his friend, ‘I canna say as I do.’ 

‘Well, then, I'll tell thee; it’s the honestest man/’ 
Stockton, let the other be who he will; an’ that’s Mester | 
Sandford. He’s put fifty pounds a-year i’ my pocket; | 
an’, please God, he shanna lose by it i’ the end; for I'll | 
leave him all I leave when I’m dead; and it’s not so 
little, for I’ve naither kith nor kin, an’ it'll do some good 
that way, more than I shall ever do with it I doubt; for 
they say as he’s as open-handed an’ kind-hearted to the 
poor, as he’s honest and straightforrard.’ In the mean- 
time Mr Sandford rode home, ignorant of Richardson's 
benevolent intentions towards him; and though in the 
course of a few days what had been said was repeated | 
to him, it was no sooner heard than forgotten, and in 
the press of business the whole affair passed from his 
mind. It occasioned little surprise in Stockton when, 
in a short time after this event, it became known that | 
Messrs Sandford and Wilson were about to dissolve part- | 
nership. The wonder was, how two persons, differing so 
much in their manner of conducting business, should | 
have continued together for so long a time. It now re- 
mained to be seen whether Mr Wilson was correct in 
his prediction as to the probable fate of a business car- | 
ried on in strict accordance with the rules and principles 
advocated by his late partner. It would scarcely be | 
justice to him to say that he wished for the accomplish- | 


ment of his own prophecy, or that he would not, sup- 
ing it in no way detrimental to his own interest, | 
ee done anything in his power to avert such a catas- | 


trophe ; but still, as he said, ‘ knowing Sandford’s quix- 
otic opinions, such a thing would not have surprised 


him in the least’ nor, at the bottom of his heart, have | 


grieved him either; for it is rather a dangerous experi- | 
ment to place self-esteem and benevolence in direct op- 
position. In such cases, the former will more generally 
prove victorious than people are willing to admit. How- | 
ever, Mr Wilson was spared any such conflict. Months | 
and years passed on, and still Mr Sandford’s business | 
grew and prospered ; so also did the estimation in which | 
he was held, and the influence he possessed in his native | 
town; for, though riches alone will always buy a certain | 
degree of outward respect and attention for their posses- 
sor, be his character what it will, it is entirely distinct | 
from the influence which high principle, and undeviat- 


ing consistent rectitude of conduct, must always com- | 


mand, and which is felt even by the most ignorant and | 


careless. It was perhaps this difference, presenting it- | 
self in an undefined manner to his mind, that gave rise | 
to, and kept alive in Mr Wilson, a kind of rivalry; 4 | 
continual wish to place himself in contrast and compati- | 


son with Mr Sandford, in order, if possible, to humble 
him, and display his own superiority. So far had he 
allowed this feeling to gain ground, that when, in com- 
pliance with a requisition, numerously and respectably 
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|| signed, Mr Sandford consented to come forward asa can- 
|| gidate for the representation of the borough of Stockton, 
|| Mr Wilson immediately offered himself in opposition. 
|| Their politics were similar, their talents for public busi- 
\| ness pretty equal, though Mr Wilson had considerably 
|| ton were not to be diverted from the choice which their 


the advantage as a speaker. But the electors of Stock- 
|| inclination and judgment alike approved. At the hust- 


give me this wonderful information. So now 
my being so late for breakfast ; 
ittle Mary?’ ‘No, indeed, papa; and I think that 
man was very wise to give you all his money.’ Thip 
remark caused a general laugh, but there were may, 
others who agreed with little Mary. Amongst the po,, 
this feeling was very general: they knew that he r, 
garded riches not as a means for self-indulgence or per- 
sonal aggrandisement, but as a loan intrusted to his 
care for the benefit of others, especially the poor; and 
that the richer he was, the more his power to serve them 
would be increased, and his means of doing good mul- 
tiplied. The wealth which Richardson so carefully 
hoarded, and which, in his possession, was like a sealed 
fountain of pure water, has, by being usefully and bene- 
volently employed, like the same fountain from 
confinement, spread into innumerable small streams, re- 
freshing, fertilising, and diffusing plenty and content- 
ment in their course; and h have had reason to 
bless the old man’s legacy. 


A SECOND CHAPTER OF RECOLLECTIONS 
OF SPORT IN INDIA. 
BY CAPTAIN BELLEW. 


In my former chapter, I sketched a little excursion in 
the mountains of Kamaon. With the reader’s per- 
mission, I will now in some sort enact the part of the 
enchanter, and with a wave of my pen transport him to 
other scenes. I have visited few places in India in pur- 
suit of amusement where I have more enjoyed myself 
than at the small but picturesque lake of Kishenghur 
in Rajpootaneh ; in which, I think, I may safely affirm 
that I was one of the first, if not the very first Euro- 
pean, who ever dropped a line. My earliest visit to 
Kishenghur was during the Pindarrie war, shortly 
after the surrender of Ajmeer, and when proceeding 
thence with a part of Sir David Ochterlony’s army, 
under Colonel Thompson, to the siege of Madhoraje- 
poora. We were encamped, to the best of my recol- 
lection, at some distance from the town, and were 
not at first aware of the valuable preserve in our 
neighbourhood, for such it strictly was; the scaly in- 
habitants having, in all probability, enjoyed uninter- 
rupted repose, saving from intestine warfare, from time 
immemorial. I should state, as the reason for this, 
that the Rajpoots of Rajasthan seldom if ever eat fish, 
against which, as an article of food, I have always been 
given to understand they entertain a religious repug- 
nance. A Captain Reding and myself were among the 
first who made the discovery that there was here fine 
work for the rod; a discovery, as may be supposed, that 
we certainly did not proclaim throughout the camp with 
sound of drum and trumpet. We were indifferently sup- 
plied with tackle, but went to work gaily, and certainly 
did pull out the fish at an astonishing rate. 

The town of Kishenghur, which is well built, and 
extensive for the rank it holds, is situated at the termi- 
nation of a range of lofty and rugged hills, twenty-two 
miles from the ancient city of Ajmeer. It is the capital 
of a petty principality, containing about 800 square 
miles, and the smallest of the nineteen states of Raj- 
pootaneh. The rajah’s residence is a massive fort or 
castle, not unlike some of our feudal strongholds 
at home. It projects into the lake above-mentioned ; 
hills at some little distance, walled to their summits, 
forming the background. This romantic pool, which 
is, when full, two or three miles in circumference, is 
formed, as are many artificial jalabs or lakes of this 


er.” | \| ings, the show of hands was all in favour of Mr Sand- 
. sir, I | || ford. The day’s polling saw him several hundreds in 
e what | | advance of his opponent; and, amidst the acclamations 
illin’ to | | of the people, he was declared duly elected. Mortified 
u shall, ||| and humbled, Mr Wilson talked of a petition to console 
ou may |fMm|| his wounded pride; but his committee knew better. 
yu like’ | Not one person could be found to second his wishes, as 
settled? | | they well knew such an attempt would prove as fruit- 
ble, and |fMN|| less as it would be discreditable and vexatious. 

y days’ ||| It was on a bleak and gusty morning in early spring 
ing, Mr | | that Mr Sandford’s family was assembled in the com- 
‘ood for ||| fortable breakfast-room ; the table ready spread, and 
d, then | the fire giving that cheerful glow so desirable on one of 
ing by, |fMm|| our raw March mornings. The timepiece told the 
eman is hour of half-past nine, and several little faces were be- 
ginning to look anxious for breakfast, and many were 

|| the exclamations of —‘ Mamma, what can papa be 

t man/’ || doing?” *I wonder where he is; surely he cannot be 
; Mester || yery hungry.’ And the eldest hope had just given it 
pocket; /f¥/|| as his opinion that they had better not wait any longer, 
; for Til | when the well-known footstep was heard. The um- 
; not so MM brella placed on the stand, the hat on its peg, the 
me good ||| breakfast-room door opened, and Mr Sandford made his 
ubt; for | appearance, looking even more good-humoured than 
1d to the usual, while a half-suppressed smile lurked about the 
ie mean corners of his mouth. The children rushed forward to 
ardson’s meet him, and Mrs Sandford rang the bell for the long- 
1 in the | expected breakfast. As soon as all were seated, and 
repeated their various wants supplied, Mr Sandford said, ‘ Well, 
, and in |)’ my dears, I suppose you wonder what has made me so 
from his | late this morning?” A very general look of assent was 
n when, | the result of this inquiry. Mr Sandford proceeded— 
ywn that Hg} ‘A singular and most unexpected circumstance has 
lve part- | happened to me. John Simpson and William Wood 
fering 80 || came to my counting-house this morning, and said if I 
, should || were at leisure they wished to speak to me on business 
now re | of consequence. Their looks were so full of importance, 
yrrect in | that though it was then time to come home, I could not 
ness car refuse. They then told me that old Richardson, the 
rinciples man from whom I have rented that field containing the 
reely be valuable stratum of coal for so many years, is dead, and 
omplish- | has left me all his property, except a small sum to each 
not, sup- Mw| of themselves as executors. After enjoying my sur- 
interest, | prise, they brought to my recollection what John had 
a catas- told me of the old man’s intentions when I first agreed 
a's quix to take his field upon a lease. I thought nothing of it 
surprised at the time, and I do not think it has ever entered my 
art, have | head since. The men detained me some time longer by 
s experi- the accounts they had to give of their old friend. It is 
lirect op- now several years since I have seen him, as he removed 
generally toa small farm of his own at some distance from his 
it. How- former residence ; but, previous to his leaving Thorley, 
Months I had several conversations with him, in which I en- 
business deavoured to impress upon his mind the duties he owed 
in which | to his fellow-creatures ; and it seems these conversations 
his native | _— some effect, for the old man has, I understand, 
a certain | much more kindly and benevolently disposed of 
ir $ late years. The property, of course, is not large, though 
y distinct | considerably more than he was supposed to possess; but 
undeviat- | Ishall value it much, not only as a tribute of sincere 
rays com || Tespect and regard, but as a testimony to the truth of 
orant and N|| ™Y principle—that even as a matter of self-interest, 
enting it to give no higher motive, the simple rule, “To do as 
gave rise you would be done by,” will be found most successful. 
ivalry ; 1 ¥as much amused, as I came along, to see what an 
| compari | €xcitement this news has caused. One after another 
1o humble || Tushed breathless out of their houses, with a “Sir, do 
ur had he MM|} You know old Richardson’s dead, and has left you all his 
, in com- money?” One man was actually at the trouble of run- 
spectably M}) Sing a considerable distance to overtake me, in order to 
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lakes are of course highly valued in a somewhat arid 
country ; for not only do they refresh the eye, and add 
beauty to the scenery, but are of great use in irrigation ; 


thnyices. The bund at Kishenghur, which has doubtless 
ed for ages, is formed of massive masonry—has pro- 
ecting bastions here and there—and, in addition to some 
regular ghauts, flights of steps along nearly its whole 
length leading down to the water. It is, moreover, shaded 
by aged and venerable trees, under the spreading boughs 
of which we sportsmen were wont to pitch our tents. 
The embankment extends from the castle or palace for 
the distance of two or three hundred yards, to some rocky 
projections, where it terminates; and beyond this the 
lake forms a little bight or bay, the opposite side of 
which is a bluff rocky promontory, partly wooded, and 
crowned with a small white tomb or temple. This 
projection in some measure bifurcates that part of the 
lake, and gives a pleasing irregularity to its outline. 
Some years after my first visit to it, as above-men- 
tioned, I was stationed at Nusseerabad, a large military 
cantonment, formed a short time after the cession of 
Ajmeer to the British government. It is about twenty 
miles from Kishenghur, which place was my favourite 
resort whenever I could obtain a week or fortnight’s 
leave of absence. Of many such excursions I retain 
pleasing but indistinct recollections ; the incidents, too, 
from their similarity, have become confusedly blended 
in my mind. Of one of these excursions, which was a 
right merry and successful one, and the party more than 
usually numerous, I have, however, more distinct re- 
membrance than of the others, and will recall a few of 
the particulars, and make them the basis of what I 
have to record regarding Kishenghur. 

I will not enlarge on our starting from cantonments 
—our gallop across the rocky plain—our arrival—the 
smoking breakfast—the soothing hookha—and so forth ; 
but describe the place and our general proceedings at 
once. Let, then, the reader picture to himself a gray 
and massy, but Orientalised fort or castle (partaking, 
however, more of the latter character), with battle- 
mented walls and loop-holes, numerous buildings, with 
here and there a cupola, or projecting Moorish-looking 
lattice (whence fancy might imagine the dark eyes of 
captive beauty peering), rising in pleasing irregularity 
above them, tower and terrace commingled. Let him 
further imagine a verdant strip of garden, filled with the 
pomegranate and the luxuriant and flag-like plantain, 
interposed between the walls and the lake, and mirrored 
in its waters ; and then carrying his eye past this garden 
and some walls, and an archway or two, it will rest on 
the long bund or embankment, on which, peeping out 
from the grove, are the snow-white tents of the fishing 
party. Before the door of one of these, he may, in his 
mind’s eye, behold one of the sportsmen lolling luxuri- 
ously in his chair, his feet stretched on a mora, a book 
in his hand, and tranquilly smoking his hookha; 
hard by, on one of the projecting bastions, another of 
the party, with white hat of ample brim, giving him 
somewhat the look of a tall mushroom, is, rod in hand, 
intently watching the anotions of his float as it rides 
on tlie waters below; whilst standing near, in mute 
attention, are some groups of black-bearded Rajpoots, 
in their green or yellow tunics and lofty turbans, 
curiously gazing on the novel operations of the Faring- 
hee. A sepoy, or derby, is near, leaning on his cane 
or ramrod (the latter being often carried as a substitute 
for the former), and looking on the whole proceedings 


Wheir waters being Ict off, as required, by means of 


ness for his master’s summons. Let him fancy a breeze | 
curling the lake, and two or three milk-white pelicans | 
riding far out, like stately swans; whilst a ball is on 


him further draw upon another sense, and fancy that he 
hears the sound of the tom-tom and sitar from the dis. 
tant summit of the rajah’s castle; and then, over al] 
let him throw the amber light of a declining sun, and 
he has just the scene before him which I have there so 


were invariably overruled, and he had it intimated to 
him more than once, I believe, in reply to his com- 


enjoyed as cheaply purchased by his allowing the Fa- 
ringhees to enjoy a little amusement now and then in 
their own way. Orientals imagine (and they are per- 
haps not much mistaken) that nothing is too hard 
for European skill to effect. A Indicrous example of 
this occurred about the time to which these recollec- 
tions refer. A wag of an officer of my acquaintance, 


the fort, gave out, in revenge, that a telescope which he 
was in the habit of using and pointing towards the 
castle, had the wonderful property of revealing its most 


‘ wigged’ for his joke. 


have in England. The first in point of size and vora- 
city was the boalie, a creature, in habits and character, 


water shark, the pike. ‘The form of the boalie is com- 
mon to a peculiar order of fish found in India, of which 
there are many varicties. It is flat and tapering, and 
has a fringe-like ventral fin extending nearly its whole 
length. ‘The back and head are of a greenish or ash 
colour, and the belly a silvery white. It has no scales 
(or, if it has, they are too small to be visible), but an 
enormously capacious mouth. I do not know the maxi- 
mum size to which they attain, but have caught them 
weighing from one to sixteen pounds. Our native 
servants, from the Company’s provinces, ate them with 
great gusto, declaring that they were ‘ burra muzza ka 
muchee,’ and ‘ burra chicknai’—‘ very unctuous and 
high-flavoured fish;’ but, from a prejudice, strong 
amongst Europeans in India, against fish without scales, 
I never knew them to be eaten by an officer. The booee 
muchee, a huge sort of carp very common in India, and 
excellent eating, which grows to sixty or eighty pounds, 
or even more, is to be found, I believe, at Kishenghur; 
but as I do not remember to have ever seen one caught 


like burnished silver, with a slight copperish or golden 


with stolid apathy and indifference; whilst a caher, or 


bearer, holds a huge red chattah, or umbrella, in reads. | 


its way towards them, propelled from the rifle of some | 
sporting griffin who prefers the gun to the rod. Tet | 


often witnessed. The rajah of Kishenghur of those | 
days, however, was no friend to the fishermen. He | 
did not, as was perhaps natural enough, like to have his | 
fish caught and his privacy invaded; but his objections | 


plaints, that he ought to consider the protection he | 


who passed much of his time at Kishenghur, having | 
been refused permission to fish in the garden under | 


secret recesses, turning itin a manner inside out. This | 
was duly reported to the rajah, who, fully believing it | 
possible, and that his stone walls were no protection to | 
his privacy, was filled with consternation, and made a | 
formal complaint to the officer commanding at Nus- | 
seerabad against the offender, who, I believe, got well | 


The fish we caught at Kishenghur were of various | 
kinds, but none of them exactly resembling any we | 


though not in appearance, coming very near our fresh- | 


there, I shall here say nothing more of that species. A | 
smaller sort, however, and a very beautiful fish, the | 
narrain, is abundant; and I have often taken them. || 
The eye of the narrain is like a ruby, or some such | 
precious stone, and very beautiful; and its scales are | 


tinge. It seldom exceeds four or five pounds in weight. — 
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The ie, a sort of chub or roach, is a famous fellow; 


|| bites well, and pulls hard; prefers paste to worms; and 
|| when there is a stiff breeze on the water, I have always 
found him to take best. Two or three pounds is the 
| largest I have seen. The calabanse, a leather-mouthed 
|| fish of the tench kind, I have likewise caught here, and 
| itis very delicate eating; likewise the chulwah, a little 
| Jively fish, like a thin plate of silver, which bites most 
| ravenously, and requires no coaxing. With two or 
three hooks in, you may pull up an equal number of 
| fish at atime. ‘This is, I believe, the kind which, as is 
well known, sometimes falls in showers—a phenomenon 
|| aecounted for by the fact, that they swim in shoals near 
| the surface; and being skimmed off, or rather sucked 
up, by the whirlwinds (or, as they are called in India, 
‘devils’) so common there, are deposited at a distance, 
and strewed over the surface of the ground. I never saw 
|| ashower of fish myself; but that they do fall sometimes 
|| after a tuffaun, or tempest. and are seen leaping on the 
grass, is incontestable. The whirlwinds I have men- 
tioned are sometimes attended with the most destruc- 
tive effects, unroofing houses, tearing up trees, and 
|| doing other damage. Besides the fish I have described, 
|| there were eels and various other kinds; so the reader 
|| may imagine there was no lack of sport. This variety, 
by creating a pleasing uncertainty when a fish was 
| hooked as to what he might be, added greatly to the 
|| interest of the sport here. 
|| Some may think float-fishing in still water a very 
dull sort of occupation, and tending to justify Johnson's 


|| definition of the sport—a stick with a fool at one end | co 


anda worm at the other—and so perhaps it is, under 
ordinary circumstances, in some petty sluggish stream 
or duck-pond of a place, where you know to a certainty 
|| that nothing in the way of magnitude or variety will 
| fall to your lot. But expand your pond into a lake, 
where your fish has space to dance you a saraband, and 
run you out a hundred yards of line before you can 
draw your breath, down the middle, back again, right 
and left, and plenty of sea-room, gliding, shooting, and 
cutting capers like a Taglioni; tenant its profundity 
| with fish of an unascertained size and variety ; then the 
whole affair acquires dignity—mystery and uncertainty, 
| parents of pleasurable emotions, brood over it, and it 
| presents altogether another aspect. I certainly never 
| enjoyed float-fishing so much as at this place, and one 
or two others of a similar description. Seated on 
| one of the bastions or abutments, my legs hanging 
over, intently would I watch my little buoy; at 
length it would tremble, give two or three preliminary 
| cocks, and then down with it as solemnly and majes- 
| tically as a theatrical ghost through a trap-door. 
Then was the agitating moment. I would strike, and, 
| whiz! away would bolt an eight or ten-pounder right 
| into the depths of the lake; reel singing like a hum- 
| ming-top, till he had taken perhaps almost the last 
| yard of my line. Great has often been my fear on such 
| occasions that he would pursue his headlong course a 
| few yards farther, and snap my tackle ; but often as I 
| have been on the verge of that catastrophe, by singular 
| good fortune it never actually happened to me, and I 
always contrived to turn my fish, and reel up a good 
piece of line in readiness for another harmless dart. 
|| Often have I walked up and down the bund for the best 
part of an hour with a big fish, before I could tire and 
|| secure him. One large boalie which I caught on the 
occasion above referred to, occupied me, I am sati 
|| two hours before I had him fairly on his side. I had 
but a light fly-rod and a slender line, and could apply 
|| but a moderate degree of force to him; and it was cer- 
| tainly a full half-hour before I could raise him to the 
|| surface, and get a sight of him. When he did come, 
| however, he gave a most exhilarating and indignant 
h, which told pretty plainly that he was no sprat. 
|| He weighed between sixteen and seventeen pounds. 
This fish fairly tired me out walking up and down, and 
before I had secured him. i 


— 


The boalie is sometimes lumpish and lazy, and does 


‘not give equally good sport ; but occasionally he is very 


strong, and makes desperate play. I saw the present 
Colonel P——-s, now in India, and a first-rate fisher- 
man, play one here once for an extraordinary length of 
time—I am afraid to say how long, but think it was 
some hours. He will, if this ever mects his eye, remem-+ 
ber the long struggle he had, the broken rod, and our 
speculations touching the bulk of the fish, which turned 
out, though large, so much smaller than we expected. 
From frequent fishing since the occupation of Ajmcer, 
there is doubtless much less fish here than formerly ; 
but to give an idea of what might be taken at one 
time, I may mention that one day, between break- 
fast and dinner, I caught eighty pounds, accurately 
ascertained by weighing them on a steelyard. The 
greater portion of these were boalits, of from two to 
eight or ten pounds. The eatable portions, pooties, 
narrains, &c. of this and other ‘takes,’ which we did 
not consume fresh, we converted into an Indian luxury 
called ‘tamarind fish, which is thus prepared. The 
fish being cleaned, is cut up into small pieces or junks, 
and well mixed with tamarinds in a conserved state, 
but without sugar. The mixture is then put into jars, 
and in a short time the acid of the tamarind pene- 
trates the fish, completely dissolving the bones and 
cartilages, and imparting to it a delicate garnet colour 
and delicious flavour. A piece of tamarind fish fried 
for breakfast, with rice, forms a very agreeable relish, 
and I am surprised it has not found its way to this 


untry. 

Though fishing was our principal amusement here, it 
was by no means our only resource. We had various 
ways of killing ‘the enemy ;’ and when they all failed, 
we went to sleep, the siesta being much in vogue in 
India. Sometimes we shot, sometimes coursed the hare, 
the fox, and the jackal; and once or twice, when my 
friend George S—— brought his hawks and falconers, 
we had a little sport in that way. Unless your bird is 
well trained, however, and thoroughly under command, 
hawking, if I may judge from the little I have seen of 
it, is productive of more trouble than pleasure, it being 
often extremely difficult, particularly in bush or tree 
jungle, to lure him back, and the more so if he has 
struck his quarry. I have known a bird sometimes to 
sit unseen on a tree or rock for an hour or two, whilst 
the poor falconer, with glove and meat displayed, has 
vainly tried to coax him back. There are many varieties 
of the falcon in India, both long and short-winged, 
but I am not acquainted with many of their names. 
The pirie, a long-winged and powerful hawk, is flown 
at the large black curlew, which gives sport very simi- 
lar to that afforded by the heron in Europe. The moment 
he catches a glimpse of the pirie, he mounts, wildly 
screaming, as if anticipating his fate, whilst his fierce 
pursuer strains every nerve to get above him. Thus 
they mount, till dwindled to specks in the clear sky; 
but the upper hand once gained by the pirie, down they 
both come, cleaving the air like thunderbolt, and the 
curlew is generally griped by the pirie’s talons ere long, 
and borne a captive to the ground. As the birds ascend, 
they rapidly recede, and it becomes necessary that the 
hawker should gallop after, and fix his gaze upon them; 
hence arises the danger of the sport; for whilst the 
sportsman’s eyc is thus, like the poet’s, glancing heaven- 
wards, he is likely to experience alittle practical bathos, 
by sinking into a pit or a Mahratta well. I do not 
know whether the sparrow-hawk is ever trained for 
sport in Europe, but in India hqoften is. He is carried 
in the hand, partially concealed, and thrown at small 
birds much as HF mn would fling a stone. When thus 
launched, he es his quarry in a moment. I have 
often seen a bevy of sociable minas* hopping about 
amongst the cows, as do our starlings, and chattering 
very pleasantly together, when one of them, to his 


* Birds so called, about the size of a starling. 
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exceeding astonishment, has suddenly found himself in 

the gripe of this little bird. 

Here, meantime end my recol- 

lections of Indian s erhaps I may once more 


A VISIT TO BERANGER. 
(From the ‘ Glasgow Citizen.’] 


I account it no small honour to have enjoyed a téte-a-téte, 
of an hour's length, with the first of the French lyrical 
ts—even Beranger himself, who has been well named 
The Burns of France, and of whom his country is as proud 
as is Scotland of her own immortal bard. The hope of 
seeing this celebrated writer formed no small item in my 
list of anticipated pleasures on leaving home, and amply 
was that hope fulfilled ; for not only was I kindly welcomed 
by Beranger, and pressed to repeat my visit, but my tran- 
aotiene of his songs and poems received the poet’s marked 
approbation, expressed in a letter which he was so good 
as address to me on the subject a few days afterwards. 
Little did I expect, as I amused an occasional idle hour 
in translating ‘ Le Violon Brisé,’ ‘ Le Vieux Sergent,’ ‘ Les 
Etoiles qui filent,’ and others of Beranger’s poems, that 
I should one day meet the good old man from whose warm 
heart and clear head they had emanated ; and little would 
I have grudged my journey, had my interview with the 
author of these pieces been its only recompense. 
After being eight or ten days in Paris, I wrote a note to 
, stating that I had attempted the translation of 
= of his works into English, and would feel honoured by 
ving an interview accorded me when it might answer his 
convenience to grant it. The return of post brought me a 
— reply, appointing the following Monday at ten o’clock 
the meeting, and regretting that he could not allow me 
to choose my own time, as he was obliged very soon to go 
into the country. When Monday came, I got into an omni- 
bus after breakfast, and enjoyed a pleasant ride to Passy, 
a village on the river-side, within three or four miles of 
Paris, and where Beranger has for some time resided. It 
wanted a aye to ten when I arrived, so I had sufficient 
time to climb the hill on which Passy stands, and to in- 
= for Rue Vineuse, No 21.—the residence of the poet. 
country youth showed me the house, which is a neat 
little met Ha of two storeys, having a sort of bronze door, 
and the Venetian-blind-looking outside window-shutter 
everywhere to be met with in France. It was altogether 
such a dwelling as I had imagined a man of Beranger’s 
simple taste likely to inhabit, and I felt a degree of rever- 
ence as I knocked at the gate. My summons was an- 
swered by an elderly servant-maid, who, on my desiring to 
see Beranger, told me to follow her up stains, which I fia, 
catching a glimpse, as I crossed the lobby, of a well ar- 
ran flower- behind the house. reaching the 
top of the uppermost stair, she opened a door, and said po- 
litely, ‘ Entrez, monsieur, s‘i] vous plait,’ when I at once 
found myself in the presence of the ch bard. He rose 
to receive me on my entrance with the politeness so natu- 
ral to his nation, and at the same time with a degree of 
pleasant jocularity well calculated to put a stranger at his 
ease, and d me to be seated on the easy chair which 
he had just left. When I wished to take another seat, 
Beranger intercepted me, placed his hands on my shoulder, 
and pressed me back into his own, replying laughingly to 
the acknowledgment of the honour he had done me in 
granting me the interview—‘ Ah, my dear sir, don’t speak 
of it—there’s little enough honour in being received by a 
poor fellow of an old bachelor like me—sit down then I beg 
of you.’ This was of course said in French, in which lan- 


e as little of the ‘pomp 


which souls of inferior 
calibre are to 


couple of chairs—at most half-a-dozen of volumes— voila 

tout’—‘ behold all.’ The first song-writer of France needed 

no artificial circumstance to give interest to his name or 

to his residence. As he himself says of his t Emperor | 

e the ‘Souvenirs du Peuple,’ well in Chambers’s | 
lournal some years ago)— 


* They will tell of all his glory round the hearth for many a day, 


Beranger is a little man, I should say 5 feet 5 inches jn | 
height, about 65 years of age, of a firm make, and appa. | 
rently robust and healthy. He has an intellectual furehead, | 
regular and rather handsome features, and a clear black 
eye. ‘The principal expression of his face is, I think, that | 
of kindness and shrewdness ; and I at once set him down 
as a man of large and noble heart, as became a poet. He | 
wore a gray dressing-gown and a black silk cap ; and the 
window of his room was darkened a little, so I oy 5 his 
sight is not very strong. The pictures we have of Beran- 
ger are, without exception, bad; the only good likeness 
which I could meet with being a little stucco cast, a copy 
of which I brought home with me, and which I shall 
happy to show to any admirer of the original. But to 
return to our interview. Beranger ex his regret 
that he could not talk much with me about the English 
poets, from his being unacquainted with the language, and | 
so few of them being translated into French. He said it 
was remarkable that, after his own character as an author 
had been established for many years, his countrymen still 
persisted in considering him less as a poet than as a ‘ chan- 
sonnier’ (a writer of songs); and that it was in Scotland 
his claim to the title of poet was first recognised, in an | 
article in the Edinburgh Review. I told him that he was | 
considered, by those who knew his writings in my native | 
land, the Burns of France; to which he replied, that a 

der encomium could not be on him than was | 
implied in that name ; adding, that although he could not | 
read Burns, he revered his memory from what he had | 
heard of his works by friends who could. He had been 
intimate with Sir J. Mackintosh, whom he used to see often | 
in Paris, Sir Walter Scott Beranger does not consider a 

t or correct writer. He complained of the errors to be 
found in ‘ Quentin Durward’ as to the life and character of 
Louis XI. of France, and generally of historical blunders. | 
He admitted, however, that his novels were grand pano- | 
‘ramas, in which appear splendid and interesting groups, 
but with few characters perfectly well drawn ; and he re- 
marked, that in all of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, the 
interest of the reader attaches itself naturally to some 
other individual rather than to the hero or heroine—which 
he considered a defect—instancing ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where Re- | 
becca is the centre of interest, &c. &c. His poetry (Sir | 
Walter’s) Beranger understood to be enchanting. He | 
mentioned also that, of the older works of fiction, ‘The | 
Monk,’ by Lewis, and ‘Caleb Williams,’ by Godwin, are 
most admired in France ; he considers them both fine 
works. After some conversation, which I shall not here | 
quote, in reference to living English authors, we touched 
upon his own s, some of ‘which I told him were, I 
thought, unfit for translation into English, owing to the 
subjects of them having either passed out of mind, or pos- 
sessing an interest purely local. He e a desire 
that I should lend him my translations, that he might 
submit them toa friend of his who understands English 
thoroughly, and on whose opinion in lite: matters he 
can rely ; and having brought the pieces with me for that 
purpose, I left them with him, saying that’ should they 
meet his approbation, it might encourage me to the tran- 
slation of others. On my naming the edition of his works 
which I possess, Beranger informed me that it was a very 
imperfect one, and said he regretted he had beside him 
only one copy of a correct edition, and that copy marked 
with typographical corrections of his own on the margin, 
but that if I would accept it, I should confer a favour on 
him. I told him I should value it very highly; so he | 
wrote my name on it, and I put it into my pocket. We | 
then talked for half an hour more, when I rose to depart, | 
but he made me sit down again. Messages began to come | 
in, however, so I bade him farewell, having first agreed to | 
return in a few days to hear his opinion of my translations. 
He accompanied me to the stair, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and so we parted; and I left the amiable Beranger, 
whose songs will have an existence coequal with that of 


which they are written. 
Although Beranger has been little before the public of 
late, he still continues to write; but his present produc- 
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| vm ve a word of English. He then drew his seat close ye 
in front of mine, with so ayy gery a look, that I felt un- th 
der no more constraint tfan if I had known him for years. T 
Should this meet the eye of any one who has enjoyed the | th 
privilege of intercourse with Beranger, he will recognise | te 
the poet’s unaffected kindness in this little scene. Beran- | se 
ger’s ‘studio’ presented to the ey | a 
gined. attic room with bow-window—a bed with 

plain check curtains at t oe 

a small table having a mahogany desk on it at the other—a v 
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tions, as he told me, will not a 


has over the popular mind in France. There is no doubt 
\| that his * Chansons’ 


|| everything in the shape of boon or favour at its hands. At 
|| the funeral of his friend Lafitte, not long ago, which was 


|| onward unnoticed ; but w 
| burst of acclamation welcomed the poet of the people—his 
|| horses were unyoked, and hundreds strove for the honour 


|| suaded them to desist. Beranger’s retirement is far from 
| being of a cynical or misanthropic character. 


|| after a busy, and, latterly, not unrewarded life; and to 
| tibility of friendship and patriotism which breathes in all 


|| his songs. He possesses 
|| whose chords would still rouse a kingdom to attention. 


|| was for tar-water, just as brandy and salt, hy 


|| about by the use of tar in various forms. Pamphlets and 
| which was written by Dr Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, called 


|| invaluable but far from aromatic nostrum. Berkeley found 


| had cured them of the gout; from others it had driven 
| away ague, toothache, asthmas, and consumption. 


| the time—Sir John Hill—who had been refused admission 
to the Royal Society, and revenged his disappointment by 
| sending a letter, fa agae | the case of the sailor as if from 
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He smiled when I replied that I I fae bay 
might be long indeed ere we should see a new song of Be- 
mit is difficult to conceive the power which this author 

ms’ had an immense influence in produc- 


ing the revolution in 1830, although he does not view the 
existing government with approbation, and has refused 


attended by the king and princes, the roy: passed 
en that of Beranger appeared, a 
of drawing him in triumph ; it was with difficulty he per- 


He seems 
to have sought his ‘ chimney corner’ from a desire of repose 
have carried to it, in its full strength, that generous suscep- 


a mighty lyre, one vibration of 


A SURGICAL PUZZLE. 


Between the years 1750-60, the medical of the day 

thy, and 
other universal remedies, have been fashionable ictely. 
The newspapers teemed with accounts of wonderful cures 
which were said to have been almost miraculously brought 


scientific essays were published, the most celebrated of 


‘Siris, or a Chain of Philosophical Reflections and Inquiries 
concerning Tar-water.’ Scarcely a disease existed which 
the public were led to believe was not to be cured by the 


tar-water infallible for nervous cholic ; some declared it 


But 
the most remarkable cases in which tar was said to have 
been effectually curative, were those of broken limbs. One 
of the most singular of such instances is thus related in 
one of Horace Walpole’s letters to Sir Horace Mann, which 
has been recently made public :—‘ A sailor who had broken 
his leg was advised to communicate his case to the Royal 
Society. The account he gave was, that, having fallen 
from the top of the mast, and fractured his leg, he had 
dressed it with nothing but tar and oakum, and yet in 
three days was able to walk as well as before the accident. 
The story at first appeared quite incredible, as no such 
efficacious qualities were known in tar, and still less in 
oakum; nor was a poor sailor to be credited on his 
own bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The Society 
very reasonably demanded a fuller relation, and, I sup- 
pose, the corroboration of evidence. Many doubted whether 
the leg had been really broken. That of the story 
had been amply verified. Still, it was difficult to believe 
that the man had made use of no other applications than 
tar and oakum; and how they should cure a broken leg 
in three days, even if they could cure it at all, was a mat- 
ter of the utmost wonder. Several letters passed between 
the Society and the patient, who persevered in the most 
solemn asseverations of having used no other remedies; and 
it does appear beyond a doubt that the man speaks truth. 
It is a little uncharitable, but I fear there are surgeons 
who might not like this abbreviation of attendance and 
expense; but, on the other hand, you will be charmed with 
the plain honest simplicity of the sailor. In a postscript 
to his last letter he added these words :—“I forgot to tell 
your honours that the leg was a wooden one.”’ This story, 

| though true, did not occur exactly as Walpole relates it. 
The hoax was played off by a very eccentric character of 


acountry practitioner. The assembled wisdom of the Fel- 
lows of the Royal Society discussed the extraordinary na- 
ture of the case with the most earnest gravity, bringing all 
their medical and scientific knowledge to upon it. 


ing the Society that he had forgotten to state one circum- 
stance in the cure, which was, that the sailor's leg was a 


wooden one! This pleasantry having got extensive cur- 
pena the universal virtues of tar and tar-water were 
much less believed in, and at last got quite exploded. 


MORAL REFORM BY THE ALLOTMENT SYSTEM. 


We can fancy a small country village—where the hand 
of God has been bountiful, but which man, who ought to 
have made it a paradise, has rendered a wilderness — 
afflicted and overrun with pauperism, drunkenness, and 
crime. The minister for years has been steady in his 
observance of the ordinances of the church, has di d 
on each succeeding Sabbath most eloquently on the secular 
as well as spiritual advantages of attention to the require- 
ments of religion; but, alas! to listless or slender congrega- 
tions. He from house to house on lay days, earnestly 
imploring his flock to leave the error of their ways, and 
seek for salvation in the merits of a crucified Redeemer ; 
but his remonstrances are received with scoffing, and his 
sacred office does not shield him from personal insult. By 
his influence with the neighbouring gentry, an Allotment 
Society is formed ; a portion of land is appropriated to its 
object by the owners, by persons holding it in trust for.- 
special purposes; or a part of the clergyman’s glebe is 
found to be suitable. Half an acre is intrusted to the care 
of some of the most respectably-conducted cottagers, ac- 
cording to the size of their respective families. ey are 
furnished with husbandry implements, seeds, and other 
requisite articles, at the lowest possible price, and on terms 
according with their circumstances. The beer-shop, which 
these persons formerly frequented, and where they sacri- 
ficed their health, means, and ch ter, and imbibed the 
worst principles from the debauched conversation of their 
depraved companions, or the perusal of infidel and revolu- 
tionary publications, is deserted ; instead of prowling at 
night among the preserves of their wealthy neighbours, 
and combating with gamekeepers—too often to the loss of 
life on either side, and the sacrifice of the murderer—they 
sleep the sleep of peace, and rise refreshed to pursue the 
labours of the day. Their wives become more domesti- 
cated and affectionate, their children look to their return | 
home with delight, instead of awe and horror. Their meals 
—economically prepared under receipts furnished probably 
by the minister’s wife or daughter—have a relish for them 
which they never before enjoyed. Their cottage has a 
cleanly aspect, which it had not been accustomed to bear; 
their little flower-garden and the plants in the window are 
thriving; their clothes are well mended ; their pig fattens, 
and ts his satisfaction in the well-built and comfort- 
ably-littered stye ; and the sale of the produce of their 
se te allotments has enabled them to place a consider- 
ile om in the savings’ bank of the village, as provision 
for a rainy day. There is no more radicalism in the parish ; 
drunkenness and discontent have disappeared ; poachers 
are unknown in the vicinity ; there are no riotings or com- 
plainings ; but the rural sports of the village are restored 
and kept up with spirit, without degenerating into excess ; 
the ancient and h ble character of ’s bold 
peasantry is re-established ; the church is crowded, and 
the worshippers numerous and devout.—Liverpool Mail. 


NEW RECIPE FOR AN OLD DISH. 


We find the following droll recipe for making ‘Scotch por- 
ridge’ in the ye of Domestic Economy, a work 
published the other day by Longman and a ‘ Stir 
oatmeal and water together, and let it settle. Pour off the 
water, and add fresh to it. This must remain till the next 
day, when the water is strained away from the oatmeal, 
and boiled. Milk is added while the porridge is boiling. 
The milk must be in the proportion of two parts of milk to 
one of water.’ This is truly excellent. To make Scotch 
porridge, throw away the meai! We fear the advice will 
received in the north. 


SOCIAL CONVERSATION, 


Talk not of music to a physician, nor of medicine to a 
fiddler, unless the fiddler should be sick, and the physician 
at a concert. He that speaks only of such subjects as are 
familiar to himself, treats the company as the stork did the 
fox, presenting an entertainment to him in a Lae Tepe 


The result of their learned deliberations was given to the 
world, and then Sir John Hill sent a d , inform 


out of which no creature could feed but a long- 
—-Jones of Nayland. 
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ADVICE TO DWELLERS IN TOWNS. 


BY A DWELLER IN MANCHESTER. 


Then let us bless thee, dear old land! 
pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness against nature not to “~~ And deem it our high duty 
go forth and view her beauties, and partake in her rejoicings with "| And privilege to see and feel a 
heaven and earth.’—Milion. The affluence of thy beauty ! 
—Wriiten in Dovedale, August 6, 1844. AL 


Blessings upon thy breezy downs, 
Thy mountain wildernesses, 
Th walks and sylvan nooks, 
Thy far-off, green recesses ! 
Thy village churches, old and gray, 
r dead serenel, 


y sleeping, 
While over them the ancient yews 
A solemn watch are keeping ! 


Thy moss-grown, swallow-haunted spires, 
Upwards our thoughts directing ; 
Visible links "twixt heaven and carth, 
Us with our God connecting ! 


England ! these blessings take from one 
Who thinks it a high duty, 

To wander forth, even for a day, 
To revel in thy beauty. 


Short-sighted men ! to starve your souls, 
And miss life's purest 

By living pent-up, and apart 
From all these open treasures ! 

Call it not life, but rather death ; 
Your highest powers » 

In vain pursuit of phantom wauts, 
The only true wealth losing ! 


For what is true wealth, but the amount 
Of blessings to us flowing 

From all on earth we love and 
The power of love forth-showing 


Come out, then, dwellers ’mid dead walls, << » 
Sick of the din and striving, ¥ 
Health will be breathed into your souls, 
From sights and sounds reviving ! 


Nature, thy most mysterious power, 
And holiest ministration, 

Is when thou bring’st to chafed hearts 
Thy ‘ tranquil restoration !’ 


The blessing comes to us, if we, 
In thy sweet grace believing, 

Go forth with trustful heart, and free. 
Thy influence receiving. 


I, wandering in the Vale of Dove, -* 
Have found these things no fiction ; 

For woods, and st , and doWs green, 
Brought me their bencdiction. 


The morning air, the wild-flower’s scent, . 


The sun upon the river, 
Made my whole soul a thanksgiving 
Unto the Gracious Giver! ~ 


On Haddon Hafl the golden hues 
Of eve were softly falling, 

As in its silent courts I stvod, 
* The long ago’ ; 

The sparkling eyes and graceful forms, 
The mirth and music ringing, 

A sigh, perchance, from some young heart, 
The minstrel’s love-song bringing ! 

Round these wide hearths, on winter nights, 
The wind and rain loud beating, 

maidens fair, and stately men, 

Have sat, old tales repeating ! 


Oh! dearer far than gilded halls, 
Thou venerable Haddon ! 

Thoughts of thy brave old English life 
My heart will ever gladden. 


Come forth, then, dwellers in the towns, 
Your cares behind you leaving, 

Your desks and mills, your books and bills, 
Your hammering and weaving. 


To live shut up, while all around 
The balmy 


To 
: __ Our winter hearths more glowing. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


Sir Walter Scott, writing to a friend who had obtaineq 
a situation, gave him this excellent advice :—You must be 
aware of stumbling over a propensity which easily besetg 
you, from not having your time fully employed. I meag 
what the women very me call dawdling. Your 
motto must be, Hoc age. instantly whatever is to be 
done, and take the hours of recreation after business, and 
never before it. When a regiment is under march, the 
rear is often thrown into confusion because the front do 
not move steadily, and without interruption. It is the 
same thing with iness. If that which is first in hand 
is not instantly, steadily, and regularly despatched, other 
things accumulate behind, till affairs begin to press all at 
once, and no human brain can stand the confusion. Pray, 
mind this: this is a habit of mind which is very apt to 


time is not regularly filled up, and is left at their own 
arrangement. But it is like the ivy round the oak, and 
ends by limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly 
and necessary exertion. I must love a man so well, to 
whom I offer such a word of advice, that I will not apolo- 
gise for it, but expect to hear you are become as regular 


and appropriated. This is a great cast. in life, and must 
| aaa with all skill and caution.—Lockiart’s Life of 


DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


hours which spicntone cannot gild, and acclamation cannot 


exhilarate. 
in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 


desire prompts the execution. It is, indeed, at home that 
every man must be known by those who would have a just 
estimate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery 
are alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show 
in painted honour and fictitious benevolence.—Joknsox. 


A HINT TO THE ARISTOCRACY. 


Baron Alderson, at the last summer assizes, addressed 
| the following remarks to the grand jury of the county of 
Suffolk :—‘ In a neighbouring county which I passed 


in which a noble earl, the lord-lieutenant of his county, 


around him, and I believe he lost no from that 
course—they loved him better, but they did not respect 
him less. I believe that if they themsely iated more 


with the lower classes of society, the kingglem of England 
would be in a far safer, and society in fF sounder, con- 
dition. I wish I could put it to the minds of ail to think 


so, beeause I think it is true.’ © 


GooD 


Good 
may be added, of good feeling too ; for 
ness be written in the heart, it will lead to that disinte- 


which is the foundation of good manners.— Locke. 


Published by W. and R. Cuasrers, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
Ora, Amen , London.—Printed by W. and R. Caampers, 


as a Dutch clock—hours, quarters, minutes, all marked | 


The great end of prudence is to five cheerfulness to those | 


ose soft intervals of unbended amusement, | 


throws aside the ornaments and disguises which he feels } 
in privacy to be useless encumbrances, and to lose all | 
effect when they become familiar." To be happy at home, | 
is the ultimate result of all ambition, the end to which | 
every enterprise and labour tends, and of which every | 


through on the circuit this time, I had what I am afraid I | 
shall not have here—a day of rest; and I went out into the | 
country, and had the pleasure’of seeing a match of cricket, | 


was playing with the tradesmen, the labourers, and ail | 


manners are the blossoms of ood sense, and, it | 
f the law of kind- 


restedness in little as well as in great things—that desire | 
to oblige, and attention to the gratification of othcrs, | 
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